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Events of the Géleck. 


THe War of Peace Notes continues, and it is 
important to discover and record the point to which it 
has brought us. The duel is a triangular one. Germany 
began it with a general call for peace. This, again in 
general terms, the Allies have rejected on the ground that 
it was unaccompanied by any statement of a basis, while 
accompanied by a false claim of victory in the field, and 
that it was therefore “insincere ’’ and a war manceuvre. 
Between these exchanges America intervened as the 
virtual head of a league or informal association of 
neutrals, which seems to include the Scandinavian 
Powers and Switzerland, but not Holland or Spain, with 
a request to both the belligerents for a more precise 
definition of terms. This Germany at first refused, while 
our answer is withheld, but is expected to include an 
exposition of our war-objects. It is clear, therefore, that 
some doors are open, while others are closed. We can 
obviously make no immediate or specific tender to 
Germany. But the grand door of negotiation remains 
ajar, and through it a variety of proposals may pass. 
The first is an Allied statement to America. This we 
are absolutely free to make, and it may be confidential or 
public. On her side, Germany may relax her refusal of a 
public declaration to America. She is much more likely 
to set up a private communication (this is foreshadowed 
by Count Andrassy, and may quite probably have 
already been made), though in such a contingency she 
virtually constitutes America the eventual arbiter of 
the war. 








Ir Germany refuses all satisfaction of the American 
demand she exposes herself to the charge of the Allied 
Note that she has really proposed, not a method of peace, 
but a manceuvre of war. But a still more practical con- 
sequence of such an affront is that she risks an 
early collision with America. We have already the 
assurance of her Jingoes that if there is to be no peace the 
war will break out with an added exacerbation, which 
again must take the form of a last attempt, not to break 
the British blockade, but to set up a counter-blockade, 
a war on neutral conveyers of supplies to these shores. 
The President’s apprehension is obviously that, in that 
case, “the Sussex pledge’’ to break off relations with 
Germany if she went on torpedoing merchantmen 
without must hold, and that, again, 
brings America in. “ The business of being a neutral,’’ 
as the “ New Republic’’ puts it, will have become 
impossible. The President, therefore, is anxious to 
guard America from being involved in a war that 
the moderate pacificism, which is his strength and to 
which the mass of American opinion adheres, could des- 
cribe as a war changing the balance of European power 
by territorial rather than by political methods. The 
Note achieves this result; and the Allies will be badly 
advised if they meet it either with a blunt refusal to state 
terms or an extreme expression of them. Meanwhile 
the President’s own difficulties are considerable. The 
Senate has decided to debate the question of a support- 
ing vote, and Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Lodge join 
hands in attacking him for even seeming to put the case 
of the Allies and that of Germany on the same basis, 
and for committing the country to European entangle- 


warning, 


ments. 


* * 7 

THE main conditions which govern the employment 
of our military force cannot be ignored. We are not 
now at the beginning of the war and our resources must 
be regarded as limited. Our transport is limited to 
such an extent that under any further considerable strain 
the provisioning of these islands and the export trade 
necessary to support our vast financial commitments 
would be liable to collapse. Under such circumstances 
any considerable extension of our share in the Salonika 
offensive promises, not to compass victory, which all 
desire, but to fritter away our superiority. Com- 
pare our situation with that of the enemy. If we develop 
a vigorous offensive from Salonika he will have to divert 
a force to deal with it. But in so doing he will not be 
compelled to take another ounce from the rations he at 
present allows his people. The financial and economical 
strain will not be a penny the worse. He could keep 
his force for, say, three weeks on other fronts while ours 
was being concentrated in the Balkan area, and if he 
chose to entrench the Sereth lines, he could have the 
nucleus of such a force to hand almost immediately. He 
has already, presumably, advanced bases in Roumania 
and Serbia, and could supply them more easily than most 
parts of the Russian front. We should have to carry by 
sea not only the troops and their drafts, but every ounce 
of material; and continue to do so. To the enemy, a 
great offensive would not be appreciably harder to cope 
with in the Balkans than in France. 
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Anp what do we gain? The loss is obvious. We 
stake resources which we may represent as five against 
enemy resources of something like one. But arrived on 
the spot we are confronted, not by that highly organized 
road and rail system which modern large armies require, 
but by a tangle of hill country. There is no railway 
above Monastir. As far as Prilep there is but one first- 
class road. The other roads are succinctly described as 
“tracks, sometimes fit for vehicles.”’ On the Struma 
front there is a metalled road which loses itself in the 
hills north-east of Seres, a railway, and no first-class road 
to Drama, a road through the Rupel Gorge; but rising 
country with ravines over the whole of this sector. There 
is a railway up the Vardar Valley, and again no good 
road. Such country imposes as severe a strain on an 
army as the war of positions anywhere. Transport must 
be of a special kind, and this means a further burden on 
production and our sea traffic. Guns must be of a special 
type; even ambulances are not of the normal variety. 
The Italian and French Alpini have experience in this 
type of warfare; but the successes in the Vosges and on 
the Italian front are of an order which suggests that even 
specially trained and equipped troops suffer very serious 
handicap. All the odds in such warfare are on the 
defensive, which has at hand, without labor, a multitude 
of positions from which to check superior forces. 


* * * 


Assumine that, after great sacrifices, we were to 
achieve a striking success we should have merely defeated 
a mixed force, only part of which would be German. 
And even after taking Nish we should only be confronted 
with a chiefly Austrian force. It is admitted that it is 
a sound military axiom to strike the enemy anywhere he 
may be found, but this is not the same as to say that 
it is reasonable for any power in a coalition to strike any 
enemy in a rival coalition. The main mass of the enemy 
is in the West. Sir Douglas Haig says we have defeated 
half bis foree on the Somme. That was achieved in five 
months. An extended offensive is promised, and, unless 
the great military thinkers are wrong, it should be 
decisive. Anything which would minimize the effect of 
that blow seems almost more criminal than foolish. It 
is necessary to inquire what we are fighting for. If it 
is to defeat the enemy in the field and not merely on the 
map, there can be no doubt as to where this alone can 
be achieved. There are sentences in the Somme despatch 
which suggest that even the “map”’ victory was not 
far off when the bad weather checked our advance. Ger- 
many can only be defeated when the German forces in 
the field are defeated, and it is surely obvious that that 
will not take place in the Balkans. Turkey was induced 
to join the Germanic Allies largely to dissipate our forces, 
and nothing would please Germany better than that we 
should weaken our blow at her by falling upon her Allies. 


* * * 


Tse Roumanian campaign has now reached a critical 
point, and the next phase of the war will turn upon the 
battles which are now raging. The attacks upon Braila 
have failed in their prime purpose, which was to capture 
the great stores of grain and turn the line in Roumania. 
Only on Wednesday was Macin captured, and as the name 
has figured in the communiqués for over a fortnight, we 
are justified in commending the skill and courage of the 
Allied troops. Macin is the Dobrudja bridgehead of 
Braila, and the heavy guns can now be moved up to 
within eight miles of the port. The fall of Braila should 
therefore be expected ; but the defence has succeeded in 
giving time for the removal of the grain stores and for 
the armies in Roumania to inflict the maximum loss 





before falling back upon the Sereth lines. The German 
outcry against the terrible damage inflicted upon the 
abandoned oil wells is a sign that the enemy may suffer 
more embarrassment than relief from his successes in 


Roumania. 
* * * 


Most significant of the recent battles is that which 
is still in progress along the river valleys cutting the 
Moldavian frontier. The net result seems to be in favor 
of the enemy ; but peaks and villages change hands with 
a frequency which suggests very even fighting. The aim 
of General Arz is to turn the Sereth lines; but a greater 
and graver issue is involved. Hindenburg lately told an 
American journalist that there would be no winter 
quarters in Russia this year, and the vista behind the 
Sereth comprises Odessa and the Black Sea ports. That 
is the issue which is being decided. If the Sereth lines 
can be held, the enemy campaign will be a failure; for 
clearly they are regarded by Russia merely as an arrest 
before another advance. But if they are forced or turned, 
then the whole Russian line is jeopardized, since its 
southern flank would be in solution. For reassurance we 
may compare the advance from Craiova to Bukarest in 
a fortnight with the advance from Bukarest to Foczani 
in a month; and in regarding the situation as serious 
we must not overlook the fact that the enemy is paying 
heavily for his success. To relieve the strain of the 
enemy pressure in Moldavia, the Russians have struck at 
the Carpathian front at the extreme south of Bukovina. 
They claim to have broken the enemy line and to have 
captured 600 prisoners. 


* * * 


THERE seems to be no doubt as to the growth of the 
Austrian desire for peace. At the Coronation in 
Budapest last Sunday, the Emperor was hailed as “‘ King 
of Peace,’’ and loud cries for peace were heard in the 
streets, while Count Tisza’s claim to have initiated the 
enemy offer to negotiate is now matched by Count 
Andrassy’s flat statement that the Austro-German terms 
are in Mr. Wilson’s hands. Cross-currents reinforce this 
obvious popular movement. The Ausgleich, the 
economic compromise between Austria and Hungary, is 
due for revision this year, and the Budapest corre- 
spondent of the “ Morning Post ’’ attributes the fall of 
the Kérber Cabinet and the failure of Dr. Spitzmiiller 
to the difficulties of this question. The problem is the 
feeding by Hungary of Austria, and, so far, a settlement 
of this vital transaction is not in sight. 


* * * 


Ir is in this connection, most probably, that we should 
regard the summoning of Count Andrassy to Vienna and 
the honor of the Order of the Golden Fleece conferred 
on him and Count Apponyi. They represent the Opposi- 
tion to Count Tisza; but the new Emperor’s plan is 
clearly to smooth the way for a Coalition Government, 
favorable to Austria. The strain of the blockade has 
worn thin the links between Austria and Hungary. The 
latter has the food, but can only feed Austria at her 
own expense; while Austria holds the key to finance. 
However the difficulty be met, the suffering of the 
people is plain, and the strength of the desire for peace 
has had the paradoxical effect of reaffirming the indepen- 
dence of the Dual Monarchy. The Emperor is reported 
to be planning a movement to emancipate the Austrian 
army from German control, anv Berlin rather resents 
his friendliness to the King of Bavi Turkey has also 
reasserted a measure of independer. from Prussian 
control. Her repudiation of the old fors. 1 limitations 
of her suzerainty must be taken in that ligh+ since the 
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declaration includes Germany. Germany’s consent must 
have been obtained by a bargain, which, again, suggests 
need. It may have been the price of military help in 
Europe, or of facilities already enjoyed in Asiatic Turkey. 
But, in any case, it is a readjustment. 


% * * 


THE annual Conference of Educational Associations 
has been held this week under circumstances of unusual 
interest and importance. The Master of Balliol, one 
of the speakers on Monday, said that there had been a 
revolution in thought during the last few months; and 
we believe this claim is actually not excessive. How 
far that revolution has gone it is impossible to say. But 
it is true that most people who are thinking at all 
about the future agree with his view that boldness is 
prudence, and that any programme that is launched 
must be designed on broad and generous lines. Sir 
Henry Mills, who presided, defired these specially 
urgent problems as the problem of continuative 
education, the improvement of the position of teachers, 
and the organization of the scholarship system. Little 
can be done in the case of any one of these problems 
unless the nation is prepared to change its whole view 
of education—to apply, that is to say, the spirit of 
democracy which has hitherto been so lamentably 
wanting in our treatment and our conception of the 
place of the school and the university in the life of a 
nation. Are we going to begin to think of men and 
women and children, not as the muscles of the industrial 
system, but as the citizens of to-day or the citizens’ of 
to-morrow with minds and bodies to be used and 
developed ? 

* * * 

THERE is one hopeful sign, and that is the work and 
success of the Workers’ Educational Association. This 
body has recently set out a programme, adopted by its 
many branches all over the country, demanding, among 
other things, compulsory part-time education up to the 
age of eighteen. This demand comes from a working- 
class organization, and it is that which makes it 
significant. For in the effort to make the nation give its 
youth a real opportunity, we have to educate working- 
class opinion as well as opinion in other classes. The 
Industrial Revolution gave the workman an interest in 
the employment of children, both as a parent and as a 
sub-contractor for child labor, and if we are to have 
any progress worth the name, we have to break these 
entangling traditions. We have to convince the work- 
man, who is apt to think that what was good enough for 
him is good enough for his child, as well as the classes 
that have been apt to think that for the working man 
anything is good enough. The Workers’ Educational 
Association has done invaluable work in teaching 
workmen to want more, and in teaching the upper 
classes that the workmen will demand more. The very 
cautious welcome given to the proposals of the Workers’ 
Educational Association by the ‘‘ Cotton Factory Times ”’ 
and the fact that it seems the natural thing to the upper 
classes that the children of the poor should be taken from 
school to work on the land, and the children of the poor 
only, show how urgently this propaganda is needed. 


* * * 


One of the most interesting topics discussed at the 
meetings was raised by Professor Gilbert Murray, who 
said that as a result of his visits to neutral countries he 


had come to the conclusion that we were regarded as a 


frivolous nation. In so far as this impression springs 


from our habitual way of masking our feelings it does 
not harm, but rather the reverse. There is, however, 
another side to it, and Professor Murray laid stress on 








the inflated esteem that Germany has acquired in the 
world for scholarship and science, and the disproportion 
between our achievements and our reputation. The 
truth is that Germany has made a system of advertise- 
ment, and that she knows how to push her “ culture ”’ 
like anything else, whereas we display a lazy indifference. 
We can scarcely be surprised that Germany holds this 
position, for twenty years ago or less Oxford was steeped 
in the worship of German ideas. What Germany is 
really entitled to be proud of is not the quality of her 
scholarship, but the number of people in Germany who 
will read a serious book. It is there that we have to learn 
from her. 
* * * 

THE device adopted by the Government for 
economizing railway transport has provoked a good deal 
of hostile criticism, and with reason. It is not a very 
happy adaptation of means to ends. Our rolling-stock is 
wanted elsewhere, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
relieve the pressure on the railways at home. Surely the 
first thing to do in reducing the work of the railways is 
to cut off the luxuries. There is no case for keeping first- 
class carriages at a time when it is imperative to make 
the most of our carrying capacity, for the first-class 
carriage means the waste of accommodation. The 
indiscriminate raising of fares acts with cruel severity on 
a great number of wage-earners and poor people who 
have to travel in order to earn their living. For such 
people the extra 50 per cent. on their daily journey is 
nothing else than a tax on wages. It is clear that the 
new arrangements will have to be modified to meet 
such cases. 

* * + 

Tue war has found us out in many weaknesses of 
our national life, and Mr. Prothero’s campaign for 
encouraging the keeping of pigs brings this home to us. 
It is not only that we have neglecte1 a very important 
side of agrarian economy. We have starved village life 
so consistently that the national organization for such 
a purpose does not exist. It is obvious that in any 
nation that was reasonably equipped, there would be 
co-operative societies and agricultural laborers’ unions 
that would serve as the agencies for developing the 
culture of pigs in an emergency like this. We have 
preferred the obsolete rule of landlords and farmers. 
It is presumably on this account that the administration 
of Mr. Prothero’s scheme is assigned to a body like the 
Rural Laborers’ League, which is a purely propagandist 
society without any roots in village life. There are 
some parts of England, though, such as Norfolk, in 
which there is a strong Laborers’ Union. We can 
only wish well to the scheme, in whatever hands it is 
placed, but the choice of the Rural Laborers’ League is 
a significant commentary on the state of our villages. 
We note with pleasure that in the third year of the war 
we are about to reduce the waste of food on the purposes 
of sport. It is announced that the Food Controller is 


about to issue an order forbidding the use of cereals for 
the feeding of game. 


* + * 


Mr. Lioyp Georce is, we think, to be congratu- 
lated on his courage in forcing out the scandal of the 
Lady and the Officer. Its real point is the suggestion 
that Mrs. Cornwallis West had a strong influence in 
getting commissions. She had clearly a hand in 
Lieutenant Barrett’s promotion; his transference to 
another battalion, as a punishment for his rebuff, was 
her act also. The public will want to know: How much 
of this sort of thing has been going on, and how deep 
has it entered into the efficiency of the Army? Is 
Mrs. Cornwallis West a freak or an institution? 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE REALITIES OF THE WAR. 


THERE is one overwhelming reason why the Allies should 
not join Germany in resisting President Wilson’s 
invitation to the belligerents to define their terms and 
war-objects. Obscurity is never the refuge of a strong 
litigant. But in this war needless obscurity is a crime. 
Unless we deny all rights of democratic judgment, the 
veil of phrases—even of good but double-meaning phrases 
like “ security ’’ and “ restitution ’’—must not be allowed 
to fall for ever over the nations and the armies engaged 
in so vast a contention to the death. Therefore, even if 
on a view of the military and political position, and the 
judgment that the coming attack in the West may 
yield a decisive result, we finally refuse to negotiate, 
we cannot refuse to tell. For what might come of a 
decision to shut down all avenues even of indirect 
diplomatic intercourse? Governing Germany may 
be as stiff-necked as her armament Press. In that case 
nothing passes beyond a damning exposure of the 
insincerity of her original offer. On the other hand, she 
may be prepared to suggest terms that we in turn could 
consider as a basis of peace—at least as the preliminary 
to a further exchange of views. In that case the 
dreadful enterprise of the spring to which the belligerents 
are now almost committed might prove unnecessary, and 
an immeasurable load be lifted from the heads of the 
statesmen who may have to sanction it. We do not 
disguise the difficulty of a statement. The Allies would 
have to choose whether they would declare their 
maximum or their minimum terms, and thus expose 


themselves in the one case to a charge of immoderation, © 


and in the other to a German tactic aimed at their 
disunion. But this difficulty largely diminishes under 
the American plan of a kind of continuous mediation, 
which the Wilson Note opens up. Beneath its shelter a 
private or semi-private passage and re-passage of 
proposals can go on, approaching or diverging 
from each other. By this method the whole ground-plan 
of European policy can be tentatively explored. This 
process cannot injure our military strength, to which the 
mere lapse of time makes sensible addition. But it should 
greatly improve our moral position. For the more 
America concerns herself with that peace, the more 
clearly emerges her own proposition to join a general 
guarantee of the State liberties of Europe, of which the 
Entente is the main guardian and Germany the main 
assailant. For that purpose America, since the Wilson 
speech of May last, has been more than a mediator. Each 
new démarche on her part is an acceptance of the Grey 
invitation to “ play up ’’ : each Washington Note becomes 
not a platonic exercise, but a real stroke in the game 
of war. 

Now we hope that this sympathetic American 
opinion will not attach too great an importance 
to the fact that against the party in this 
country which fights for victory for the sake of 
a cause, there stands a party which uses the cause as 
an excuse for victory @ ouwtrance, and is, therefore, 
disposed to block every road to peace by way of 
negotiation. If Germany wants peace, she must not 
have it; if Germany does not want peace, it is useless to 
suggest it. If she is victorious, she must be beaten; if 
she is beaten, she must be crushed. In this reading of 
the war, the rational method of regarding terms of 











peace as a test of military and political success or | 


failure disappears, or becomes of small account compared 
with the satisfaction of our own feeling that we have 


laid Germany flat, never, or not soon, to rise again. 
This theory of war for war’s sake founds itself mainly 
on the notion that up to the present Germany has 
won. If she has not won in the West she has 
won in the East. She may win even in the act of 
shedding every aggressive aim with which she entered 
the war, and deserting the allies she drew into her 
general scheme of ambition. She.may be willing to 
surrender part of the Germany of 1871 and the Austria 
of 1866, and to reduce Bulgaria to the status forced on 
that State by the Treaty of Bukarest. She may offer 
to evacuate and compensate Belgium ; to quit Serbia; to 
abandon France, and even “ divide ’’ Alsace and Lorraine 
with her ; to give Italy the Trentino ; to surrender “ some 
of her colonies,’ and to “force Bulgaria’’ to disgorge 
Serbian-Greek Macedonia. The war may find her 
compelied to leave England, France, and Russia secure. 
Still, in the opinion of the ‘‘ New Statesman,”’ she will 
have won. She will have established a German “ terror ”’ 
in the Near East, resting partly on her industrial, 
partly on her military, energies. It is, therefore, useless 
to talk with her till we have the power to cut Austria 
in pieces, and thus to intercept Germany’s line of 
material and moral communications with the East. 

It is enough to say that if this is the war for which 
four and a-half million young Europeans have died and 
another three millions been permanently maimed for life 
and labor, we had better close it to-morrow. For we 
cannot win it and Germany cannot lose it; only more 
mijlions of young Ententists and young Centralists can 
be killed off till the bloom of hope and boyish energy 
fades out of Europe. There is as yet no “ Mittel 
Europa.’’ Austria may never aliow it to come to pass. 
It is still a political dream, which may vanish or become 
attenuated with our own abandonment of the policy 
of the trade boycott. Linked to a _ physical 
“corridor”? it is obviously dangerous; without 
it, it may come to rest largely on those impal- 
pable elements of politics whose precise working we 
cannot foretell, and which are least susceptible to 
force. The proposal to smash it by a war which we 
entered to prevent Germany from smashing Belgium may 
well become a plan to deny her industrial and scientific 
efficiency expansion in a field which we have neither the 
final power nor the interest to contest with her. But, 
fundamentally, the whole panicky view of a German 
Leviathan after the war springs from the resolve to take 
Germany’s bluffing self-advertisement of her success at its 
face value. Of that we have our own critical tests, even 
if we ignore Professor Meinecke’s admission of the 
notorious fact that the original German design of a 
swift conquest ‘of France, to be followed by an attack 
on Russia, “collapsed’’ at the Marne, and was 
sealed at Verdun so completely as to deprive 
Germany of “the full peace-compelling sense’’ of 
any military decision whatever. What was then left 
to her? On the side of military science she has had 
to yield the primacy to France in_half-a-dozen 
lines of warfare, and to us a sensible superiority 
in infantry defence and attack. The command 
of the seas she has not seriously contested; for she 
has failed to strike one effective blow either for the 
relief of the blockade or the recapture of her lost colonies. 
She has won and lost many pitched battles, and over-run 
three weak States; but all the greater opposing armies 
face her in more formidable strength than ever. Her 
balancing success has been the use and abuse of the 
Bulgarian levies, and the assimilation of the Turkish 
military power, coupled with a hampering obligation to 
maintain the economically weak and politically rotten 
Turkish State. But prestige even in the East is not a 


mere geographical asset; it is an expression of general 
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world-power. In Germany’s case that is conditioned by 
her numerous losses of men and material, by the distrust 
she inspires in three parts of Europe, and by hee internal 
weakness, semi-starvation, dearth of credit, and desti- 
tution of outlook. Is that nothing? Is this a State of 
which after-war Europe need be frightened, and whose 
menace is such that we must change the moral atmo- 
sphere and the political purpose of the conflict from a 
war of liberation to a war of pure prestige? 





THE FATE OF TURKEY. 


Un.ess it be Prester John and his mythical realm in 
China, no State on earth is such a focus of delusions as 
Turkey. One only asks, indeed, whether it is the 
foreigner or the Turk himself who suffers the more from 
these fancies. The records of every Christian Embassy 
for three hundred years are full of confident pre- 
dictions that Turkey is on the verge of total dissolution. 
Most of the abler travellers, from Rycant in the seven- 
teenth to Volney at the close of the nineteenth century, 
wrote in the spirit of men who make haste to describe 
a dying man because the next generation will see him 
no more. These prophecies, we suppose, were never 
riper than during this war. Yet here are the Turks 
this week—their hands red with Christian blood 
proudly announcing to Europe their equality of status 
with the Great Powers, and “ denouncing ’’ the treaties 
which imposed on them a certain tutelage. The Turks, 
we imagine, are as sadly deluded as anyone else. The 
truth is certainly not as they see it, but neither is it 
likely that they are destined to visible collapse and 
extinction. They have shown, as they did in 1878, that 
they are still a military stock. They can fight, but it is 
their one capacity, and in their long and adventurous 
history they have shown no other In civilization and 
in polity, though they have advanced (no one who knows 
the books of the old travellers will dispute that), their 
progress is still far too slow for the pace of the world. 
We can respect the men who fought a clean and 
obstinate battle at Gallipoli and Kut. But these 
admirable soldiers are still cursed with the infatuated 
brutes of rulers who have all but extinguished the 
Armenian stock in the last and worst of a series of 
massacres. 

There need be no lamentation for the clauses of the 
Treaties of Paris and Berlin which the Porte has just 
denounced, nor yet for the system of Capitulations of 
which they rid themselves on the outbreak of the war. 
This system of control was ill-devised, and if it rescued 
some Christian victims in detail from Ottoman oppres- 
sion, it exposed them in the gross to suspicions and fears 
which more than balanced its gains. No treaties in the 
world’s history have been worse observed, and a student 
who dissected their annals, clause by clause, would 
have by turns a sorry tale to tell about every one of the 
Powers. There is an overwhelming case for a simpler 
and very different system of control. For of this we 
feel sure: the Turks are very much further to-day 
from emancipating themselves from European control 
than they were on the eve of the war. The war in its 
Eastern aspects has been waged primarily to decide the 
strategic and economic mastery of the Near East, and 
neither party to it has the faintest intention of respect- 
ing the reality of Turkish independence. The 
maximum programme of the Entente would mean the 
partition of Turkey. The Germans cherish a more 
concentrated ambition. They want to swallow Turkey 
whole. 

This problem of the Balkans and Turkey, in which 
the war had its origin, is still the chief issue which 





prolongs it. Everywhere else the outlines of a hcpeful 
settlement begin to emerge. It is about the East that 
the moment calls especially for prompt and honest 
thinking. It is an immensely complicated problem, for 
everything is in the melting-pot, from the Adriatic to 
the Persian Gulf, and the details are known only to 
experts, who differ furiously among themselves. In the 
end, we question whether there is a better expedient for 
settlement at our command than the proposal, which 
has been raised in more than one quarter, for a conference 
on the whole Eastern question, though no conference 
could be held with a prospect of success until agreement 
had been reached over some of the broad principles of a 
settlement. From the bewildering mass of details three 
key questions emerge—(1) The issue of nationality in the 
Balkans, (2) the strategical problems of the Berlin- 
Bagdad railway and the Straits, and (3) the future of 
Asiatic Turkey as a field of economic effort. The military 
balance is not such, to-day, that either side could claim 
to solve any one of these problems in its own exclusive 
interest. If the war were to be continued indefinitely 
with this prime object, it would come to wear 
increasingly the aspect of a crude struggle of rival forces 
for the decision of purely Imperialist ends. As these 
ends emerged sharply and clearly, the moral difficulty of 
justifying, either to our own democracy or to neutrals, 
the jeopardy of civilization and the destruction of the 
youth of Europe would become with each month more 
serious. The rescue and rehabilitation of Belgium, the 
delivery and the future security of France—these are 
ends for which a generous nation will sacrifice everything 
so long as they are in doubt. They are human ends which 
touch the greatest things in life. It is otherwise with this 
Eastern question. Assume that Serbia is rendered once 
more independent and secure, and that the remnant of 
the Armenian people is permanently delivered from 
massacre and put under the control of the Power which 
can guarantee that security, and there is no issue in it 
which moves the same deep impulses. The possession of 
Constantinople, the ownership of a railway system, the 
right to irrigate and develop Mesopotamia—these issues 
may mean much to statesmen and capitalists, and their 
settlement is of real importance; but they are not ends 
for which civilized and self-governing nations would 
consent in cold blood to sacrifice by millions the lives of 
their own citizens. Even for the coldest economic 
calculus, not all the potential wealth of the East is worth 
the colossal debts and the sacrifice of man-power which 
must be faced in reaching a one-sided solution. That 
would be true even if the one-sided solution were ideally 
the best for the world. In point of fact, we hold that the 
schemes propounded by the extremists on either side 
would be incompatible with the future peace and liberty 
of Europe. 

How much of this vast question really lies beyond 
the scope of a moderate settlement? In the Balkans 
we must be adamant on one point—the full restora- 
tion of Serbian integrity and independence. For the rest, 
Austria-Hungary is apparently moving spontaneously 
under the young Emperor-King towards the federalist 
or “trialist’’ solution of her problems of nationality 
favored by the murdered Archduke. If that means the 
creation of an autonomous South Slav State and the 
limitation of Magyar ascendancy, it is a good and 
promising solution. For Albania a possible solution 
would be an Italian protectorate. All the rest— 
the exact drawing of frontiers, with the necessary 
arrangements for free ports and the use of railways— 
might well be left to a Conference. The crucial question 
centres at Constantinople, and here we hope that frank 
and full discussion will be possible before the final 
arrangement is made. The essence of the Russian 
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claim is that the Straits should always be free to the 
passage of her ships, both naval and commercial. If this 
can be secured by international arrangement, we fail 
to see that it could be a service to Russia to consent to 
the prolongation of the war in order to bring about its 
absolute annexation. Her masses must be decimated in 
the process no less than our own, and her treasury 
burdened with a mountain of debt. The objections to 
the extreme solution must be stated frankly. We do 
not believe that the liberties of the Balkan peoples, or, 
indeed, of Eastern Europe as a whole, can be secured if 
any great Empire makes its seat either in Constanti- 
nople or in Salonika. It would overshadow the small 
States on its borders, and in order to secure its military 
access to the Imperial City it would be driven to bring 
them under its control. The interests of the population 
of the city must also be considered—a mixed crowd, by 
majority Turkish, and not at all Russian, or even Slav. 
The ambition belongs to an order of ideas—those of the 
Pan-Slavist school—which can with difficulty be rendered 
consistent with the liberties of Eastern Europe. On the 
other hand, we believe that, with a prospect of inter- 
national organization before us, the right-of-way through 
the Straits can be made perfectly secure, both for Russia 
and for the other Black Sea States. The Straits must be 
disarmed, and their shores effectively neutralized. The 
whole arrangement must be under an International Com- 
mission, and if the United States, which alone of the 
Great Powers have a record of purely disinterested 
benevolence in Turkey, would assume a part in it, there 
would be a real guarantee for its security and smooth 
working. Russia desires, no doubt, the exclusion of the 
fleets of other Powers from the Black Sea: let that also 
be conceded. Her interests must be carefully safeguarded 
both here and elsewhere. She will secure here the essence 
of her ancient historical ambition. She must also obtain 
Armenia in no niggardly sense of the word, and there is 
much also to be said for a Russian annexation of Eastern 
Galicia, provided that she will respect the cultural liberty 
of the Ruthenians. These two gains would balance the 
surrender of the soil of a “free Poland’’ to the Poles 
themselves. 

There remains the broad question of Asiatic Turkey 
and the Bagdad Railway. The military significance of 
the Berlin-Bagdad line will be broken at two points—by 
the restoration of Serbia and by the neutralization of 
the Straits. It will then remain an economic high-road. 
There are many details to be considered—the claims 
of France in Syria, the future of the revolted 
Arabs of the Holy Cities, the possibility of creat- 
ing a Zionist State in Palestine, and the arrange- 
ments for our naval security in the Persian Gulf. 
Subject to a settlement of these details, we think 
that public opinion is coming to accept the view pro- 
pounded in these columns, which has been advocated 
recently with great authority by Sir Harry Johnston, 
that it is not in the interests of Europe to attempt to 
destroy the purely economic power which the Germans 
by their enterprise have acquired in Asiatic Turkey. The 
Turks have themselves chosen their fate. Lord Grey 
had acquiesced in it on the eve of the war. In the end 
we believe that the best security for Europe lies in 
directing German energies to industrial channels such 
as this. Let them carry their power of work to Turkey, 
provided that under a freely negotiated arrangement 
with Europe, countersigned, if need be, by America, 
they neither threaten Balkan liberties, nor injure the 
Armenians, nor constrict the free communications of 


Russia. By such a settlement there would be room for 
the life and growth of all. 

















THE WASTE OF INDUSTRIAL CONSCRIPTION. 


In the passage of his speech of December 19th, 
announcing the policy of “ Universal National Service,” 
Mr. Lloyd George said : “ We shall begin by inviting the 
enrolment of volunteers, but if it is found impossible 
to get the numbers we require by that means—and I hope 
it may be possibie—we shall not hesitate to ask Parliament 
to release us from pledges given in other circumstances 
to obtain the necessary powers for rendering our plans 
fully effective.’’ This passage is of interest, not merely 
as a plain intimation of the coming compulsion, but as 
a commentary upon the political theory of “ pledges.’’ 
When the Military Service Act was under discussion it 
was recognized that if the people knew that it must lead 
to industrial conscription they would not acquiesce in 
military conscription. Hence, a pledge that industrial 
conscription should not follow. But it was certain that 
the enhanced cost of maintaining the forces enlarged by 
conscription and the ravages made by the tribunals upon 
agriculture and other necessary trades would soon bring 
about a serious shortage of the labor supply, and that 
under these altered circumstances the demand for indus- 
trial conscription could be revived as an unforeseen 
emergency, so grave and urgent as to warrant the 
withdrawal of the most sacred pledge. 

But why, it may be said, should we assume that a 
voluntary appeal will not give “ the required numbers ”’ ? 
Well, in the first place, it is by no means clear that any 
limited numbers are required. Two different claims are 
presented in the Prime Minister’s sketch. The first 
speaks of Universal National Service, implying that 
everybody is to be put to some work of national 
importance. He then speaks of “ an adequate supply of 
volunteers ’’ to sustain certain scheduled industries of 
“essential importance.’’ But even if we take the more 
modest proposition, with the seven scheduled industries 
already announced, it is evident that voluntaryism is 
foredoomed to failure. Only a few weeks ago it was 
intimated that some 300,000 more men would be wanted 
for munitions. Mr. Leslie Scott, Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Agricultural Committee, tells us that the urgent 
needs of agriculture call for an increase of laborers 
amounting to the same figure. Shipbuilding requires an 
immense accession of labor to meet the new situation. 
Is it conceivable that such demands can be met by 
voluntary transfer? Is it likely that hundreds of 
thousands of men will quit work for which they have 
been trained and which, presumably, they can do better 
than any other, in order to try their hands at another 
trade in another place, because they are informed by the 
Government that the latter has higher national 
importance? No. The size and urgency of the proklem, 
if this solution be sought, will require the immediate 
application of compulsion to all the workers in the 
country. The entire body of the adult population must 
be tackled as an industrial army to be moved about and 
regimented by the orders of high officials in London, 
supplemented by an elaborate network of local and trade 
committees. 

In order properly to mobilize the labor resources of 
the nation for the emergency, State wisdom must 
determine the exact proportion and numbers to be added 
to each process in the several businesses of each 
indispensable industry. It will not be enough to say 
that 300,000 more men are wanted for munitions, and, 
say, 100,000 for the shipyards. The needs and the 


capacities of each firm in each district must be taken into 
account, and the situation of each firm in relation to 
local supplies of transport, fuel, and subsidiary require- 
ments. The same must be done for all other indispensable 
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trades which require more labor. As regards trades 
which are not indispensable as a whole, some will be 
indispensable in part—+.e., it would be dangerous to let 
them down too low—and others will have varying degrees 
of national importance or utility. Even retail trade 
cannot safely be reduced below a certain level. Who 
shall decide what level in each trade and each locality? 
Mr. Chamberlain and his cluster of local committees? 
Those who think in large general phrases cannot begin 
to understand the difficulties and perils of such proposals 
to introduce a sudden, lop-sided Socialism into the 
delicate arrangements of an industrial system like ours. 
The interdependence of necessary and unnecessary trades 
and businesses, of necessary and unnecessary processes 
within each trade, the possibility of using alternatives 
in process and material and labor, involve at every stage 
problems of adjustment so intricate as to make the sudden 
application of any such wholesale scheme as is fore- 
shadowed the most dangerous experiment in the annals 
of human folly. 

But even were this problem capable of sound 
solution, and every adjustment exactly made, there 
remains the equally difficult problem of finding the right 
men for all the innumerable shifts of occupation. No 
doubt if such trades as jewelry, brewing, and lace- 
making were scheduled as unnecessary, a considerable 
amount of labor would be available for work of national 
importance. But the assignment and distribution of 
this surplus among the various claimant trades, by 
means of local or other committees, would be a task 
ten times as difficult as that performed by the Military 
Tribunals. Moreover, the initial value of each man thus 
transferred must be very low, entering, as he does, a 
trade for which he has had no training, ard which is 
not his choice. Such industrial conscription would have 
around it none of the glamor of heroism and: adventure 
which helped to make military conscription tolerable. 
Men forcibly torn out of their own trades and fastened 
on to trades which they do not like, will be far less 
efficient workers than they would be fighters had they 
been pressed into military service. Their feeling would, 
moreover, be enhanced in many instances by enforced 
separation from their homes and families. Here, for 
example, is the spirit of the new slavery as cheerfully 
sketched in the “Morning Post’’: ‘Suppose town 
‘A’ telegraphs that it has 200 registered war-workers 
for whom employment cannot be found for three weeks. 
It is almost certain that towns ‘B’ and ‘C’ will need 
the services of most of these men, and it will be the 
duty of the Director and his staff to pack them off at 
once, billeting them, if necessary, on householders, just 
as is done with soldiers.’’ So there is to be formed out 
of the superfluous workers in unessential trades a general 
system of industrial gang-labor to be moved from place 
to place. Into these gangs will pass large numbers of 
skilled workers who will necessarily be put into the 
rough, unskilled work in other trades for which alone 
they will be qualified. Even that work they will do 
badly and unwillingly. How could it be otherwise? 

But we are given to understand that they will 
receive trade-union rates of pay in this new employ- 
ment. Would this mean that, though only capable of 
undertaking unskilled work, they would receive the 
wages of skilled labor, either the labor they have left 
or that of the higher grades of work in their new 
employment? If not, industrial conscription means 
lower wages, reduced standards of living, and damaged 
efficiency for the future. If, on the other hand, skilled 
wage rates (supplemented by separation allowances) are 
paid for necessarily unskilled, inefficient work, where is 
the net national economy of the whole proceeding? 








Inferior work, bought dear, must be paid for by sub- 
sidies from the public purse, further enhancing the 
financial peril of the country. Put otherwise, an 
increased cost of living will be created for large numbers 
of working-class families, which will eat up most of the 
small increase in the socially useful product which the 
compulsory transfer might secure. 

All this waste, when there is a much simpler, safer, 
and more effective way of attaining the national economy 
required! Granted that there is a considerable waste of 
labor and of materials due to the continued production 
during war-time of articles and services that are un- 
necessary. How can this waste best be stopped? By the 
intricately foolish measures we have been examining, or 
by the simple method of taking away from the consumers 
the money which they spend on these unnecessary goods 
and services, and so stopping the industries which 
produce them? The latter is at once the true economy 
and the only safe finance of war. Conscript wealth, if 
you like to call it so. Remove, either by income or 
property taxation, or by a high compulsory loan, as much 
as possible of the superfluous income which is expended 
in demand for the luxuries, comforts, and unnecessaries. 
By such means you will compel the labor to flow 
voluntarily from those stopped or damaged industries 
into those which are indispensable ard which offer 
employment. Sufficiently high taxation will force the 
well-to-do to retrench expenditure, and this retrenchment 
will set free labor and materials for employment in the 
vital industries of the country. There are still tens of 
thousands of private gardeners, cultivating flowers and 
not food. These men could be absorbed in agriculture, if 
their well-to-do employers could no longer afford to pay 
their wages. This is but one example out of many. 

There is, of course, one objection certain to be 
raised against this policy. It will be truly said that 
many persons will distribute their enforced economy 
unwisely, clinging to some useless or injurious luxuries, 
like alcohol, while dispensing with other articles of vital 
service either to themselves or their families. But we 
are not obliged to show that the high taxation method 
will work superlatively well, only that it will work better 
and more easily than industrial conscription. Of that 
we entertain no doubt whatever. Remove the monetary 
means of consuming unnecessaries, and unnecessaries will 
not be consumed, and the labor which would have pro- 
duced them will be available for work of national 
importance. In other words, let each consumer volun- 
tarily determine what goods he will stop consuming, and 
we shall get a large flow of displaced labor from unneces- 
sary trades available for voluntary entrance into neces- 
sary trades. Had this sound policy of national finance 
been applied with rigor early in the war, both our 
financial and our economic situation would be immensely 
stronger than it is. Even now it is the right road to 
national economy and _ safety, while industrial 
conscription is the wrong road. 





THE BATTLE LEADERS. 


A SENTENCE in Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch throws an 
interesting light on the réle of the leaders of the modern 
massed armies. He writes, ‘‘ With such large forces as 
we now have in the field, the contro] exercised by a 
Commander-in-Chief is necessarily restricted to a general 
guidance, and great responsibilities devolve on the Army 
commanders.’’ The point is indeed self-evident. The 
control over troops varies inversely with the number of 
the command, the subaltern pointing his men to some 
particular feature in the immediate foreground, and the 
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Commander-in-Chief suggesting merely the broad out- 
lines of a movement, and retaining in action chiefly the 
power of direction and the réle of referee. The position 
is inevitable since armies have grown to their present 
extent, and it has one consequence of the utmost import- 
ance. A commander-in-chief is chosen for his tactical 
ability from among the army commanders ; but he 
becomes at once almost isolated from tactical 
control. His function must be strategical control ; the 
tactical handling of troops in action passing from his 
grasp into that of the army commanders. How different 
might history have been if the great soldiers of the past 
had been compelled to leave the execution of their plans 
to subordinates! Tactical decisions have a greater import- 
ance than the strategical in direct proportion to their 
number. Good fighting will redeem faulty strategy, but 
no strategy can succeed in the face of bad tactics. Good 
fighting redeemed the German strategical defeat of the 
Marne, though it could not redeem it wholly. Good 
fighting restored the German line against Russia. 

We find ourselves, therefore, driven to regard more 
attentively the commanders who actually control the 
fighting, and the evidence is reassuring. Sir Douglas 
Haig’s despatch contains many incidental lines which 
tend to convince us that his selection as Commander-in- 
Chief has been fully justified. He shows himself rapid 
and original in decision, bold and skilful in his plans, 
tactful in his dealing with men. His references to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson complete the picture of a leader 
who deserves confidence. At the beginning of the 
Battle of the Somme, Sir Henry Rawlinson was placed 
in command of five times as many troops as Sir Douglas 
Haig commanded at the beginning of the war, and 
though part of his army was placed under another 
command after July Ist, the object was tc assure his 
undivided attention to the area of the main attack. 
In passing, we may suggest that the fullest tactical 
control will probably be found to be limited to about 
the force which Sir Henry commanded after July Ist, 
and the unit of the future may be that and no longer 
the division. Sir Douglas Haig praises General Rawlin- 
son for his “cool and sound judgment,” his “ tact 
and determination’’; and we find him deploying his 
troops correctly and coolly in the night, and successfully 
using a force of cavalry to clear High Wood. It is 
useful to examine these facts, since it will be remem- 
bered that in one of Lord French’s despatches General 
Rawlinson is, in effect, censured for refusing to hazard 
his command against Menin. If we were to judge by 
that despatch, we might declare Sir Henry to be over- 
cautious, whereas some of his tactics in the Haig 
despatch, though cordially approved by his chief and 
acclaimed by their success, might suggest a certain 
rashness. Taking the two criticisms together, it is 
reasonable to infer that we have in him a sound leader 
ready to make a daring innovation or order a difficult 
operation when the circumstances favor them, but 
prudent enough to avoid undue risks. Experts will 
always dispute on the use of cavalry in positional 
warfare. But they have been used several times and 
with success. And this decision is almost commonplace 
compared with the order to new troops to deploy in the 
darkness. General Rawlinson has seen much of this 
war since his attempt to assist the retreat from Antwerp, 
and he occupies an honorable position in the greatest 
battle of the world. 

General Allenby, who commanded at Gommecourt, 
and General Sir Hubert Gough, who took over the section 
from La Boisselle to the Serre road after July Ist, are 
more shadowy figures. General Allenby had little chance 
to distinguish himself; but Sir Hubert Gough contrived 
some considerable successes. We cannot doubt that in 
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them we have competent directors of the tactics of 
victory. And we have in the West the generals who 
elaborated these tactics. It was Pétain who first put 
them to the test at Notre Dame de Lorette, and this con- 
summate tactician was called to Verdun when our Ally 
accepted the German gage of battle there. It was he who 
set the measure of the struggle and maintained it for 
months. Nivelle carried it on when Pétain took over 
the command of the central armies, and it was he who 
planned those extraordinary recoils which show the 
winning tactics at their highest perfection. The 
new French Commander-in-Chief knows what can 
be done, and can be trusted to do it with Mangin 
as his local successor. But these are the com- 
manders who have most recently come to the front. 
Foch is an army commander second to none in any 
part of the battle area. His fighting retreat to cover 
the French troops after Morhange at once stamped him 
for an ability in action equal to his brilliancy and stimu- 
lating force in strategical theory. His defeat of Hausen 
on the Marne decided that gigantic struggle. Only a 
commander of singular coolness and daring could have 
held his own against such superior forces, and then struck 
the decisive blow that put the Prussian Guard to flight. 
His control of the French contribution to the Battle of 
the Somme has been masterly. Allowing for all his 
advantages, it still seems almost incredible that he should 
have swept so swiftly and easily to Péronne. But of 
greater importance to us is the evolution and application 
of those tactics which have inflicted heavy loss on the 
enemy, and impaired his moral by capturing his positions 
at a cost of extremely few casualties. There is also 
General Dubail, who holds the Eastern front of France, 
and must by this time be an adept in mountain warfare, 
since he has conducted the Vosges defence since August, 
1914. 

If we regard these generals on the Western front 
with a closer eye, it is because the West concerns us, 
and indeed the war, far more intimately and 
decisively than any other front. But in the East 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that it is 
leadership that has won the German success in 
Roumania. Mackensen is probably their most skilful 
commander in the field, and with Falkenhayn as an 
assistant, the escape of the poorly-led Roumanian armies 
could only be postponed till the enemy’s deployment was 
complete. But now the Roumanian front becomes an 
extension of Brussiloff’s flank. This, again, carries with 


it the fate of the line in Galicia, and we are impelled to - 


examine the bases of a Russo-Roumanian recoil, or at 
least of a steadfast resistance. Some of the material of 
the commands is undoubtedly good. Berthelot, Joffre’s 
former assistant, is helping in an advisory capacity. 
The captor of Brody, Sakharoff, has a position of 
authority, but since only a small corner of the Dobrudja 
is now held, it is difficult to say what it is. Unless a 
recovery is made on the Sereth, the fate of the Russian 
line may turn on the ability of Lechitsky, who cleared 
the Bukovina last June and July. He is a bold and 
resourceful leader; but if his flank is turned from the 
south, he will fight under a great handicap. 

But East and West, North and South, the problem 
of victory is the problem of the battle leaders. It is not 
the artillery and shells that will encompass it, nor the 
fire of the infantry attack, nor yet the supremacy of the 
air. It is the mental mastery and executive control over 
all these elements. Victory will stand or fall at length 
by the work of that general who can correlate the three 
arms with an instinctive adjustment, and wield them 
as one perfect fighting instrument. And the recent 
history of the war has shown more of this mastery on the 
side of the Allies. 
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A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Frinay. 


“Tue American Note restores Peace to the world’s 
vocabulary,’’ said a distinguished man to me, and that 
is its best commentary. Once begun, negotiation rolls 
on almost automatically. One Note invites another ; till 
the whole field of argument has been ploughed up by the 
rival cultivators. America will not stop, for she has the 
power and the interest to go on. Will Germany? 
“Germany,’’ said a recent (neutral) visitor, ‘‘ will force 
peace upon you, not in the way of frightfulness, but by 
giving you no rest from her proposals.’’ Even if America 
passively received these diplomatic bombshells, she is 
bound to be impressed by them, and her sensitiveness 
must again transmit itself to the Allies. But it is safe 
to say that she will not be passive. For she is doubly 
nervous—of her own liability to be drawn in, and lest 
this should commit her to a fundamentally un-American 
doctrine of European entanglements. This, at least, she 
minimizes by laying stress on the League of Peace, and 
pressing the Allies to make that the mainstay of their 
policy rather than a drastic revision of the balance of 


power. 


But what are the German terms, of whose com- 
munication, .or semi-communication, to Mr. Wilson one 
hearsso much? They can hardly exist in any substantial, 
coherent, documentary form. But as suggestions, I 
imagine, they are very much alive. What is their 
purport? After the Polish proclamation they can 
hardly be status quo ante bellum terms, for they must 
obviously include a “ free ’’ Poland of sorts. But it would 
not be surprising to learn that they took on this character 
in the West—+z.e., that they proposed a withdrawal from 
France with compensation for damage done and a 
return of abstracted machinery, and the restora- 
tion of Belgium, plus compensation. As for the 
colonies, it is doubtful whether Germany expects to 
get any of them back but East Africa, and here she 
would obviously try a deal. What of the East? She has 
already hinted at a neutralization of the Straits and 
Constantinople. There remains the “corridor.’’ Does 
she want to have a connecting slip so as to avoid 
traversing Serbian territory, or does she confine herself 
to economic facilities? That is a question of much 
importance. 


unfortunate 
of statement, our own 


Ir is that, with all its ability 

Note should have taken 
the form of a leading article, subject to the usual 
editorial mal-treatment. I imagine the rédacteur-en-chef 
was a Frenchman. But he must have had a Belgian 
assistant. This gentleman came in at a point at which 
it is clear the Note originally ended—namely, at the 
paragraph concluding with the words, “ the only effective 
guarantees for the future security of the world.’”’ This 
must have been the original peroration, opening with 
the admonitory and preparatory ‘‘ Once again.’’ Between 
it and the Belgian handiwork is stitched a connecting 
paragraph, with its absurd exordium, ‘‘ In conclusion.”’ 
To add to the curiosities of this patchwork, it does not 
follow the diplomatic practice of opening with the name of 
the Government (France) which actually handed over the 
Note. The order selected is that in which the Great 
Powers became involved in the war—Russia, France, 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy, and then, in similar order, 
the smaller Powers. 
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But the rather too rhetorical form of the 
original is better than the English translation. Here 
the undistinguished French passes into common and 
incorrect journalism. But if there is no excuse for such 
an error as that of rendering prétendues as ‘‘ sham,’’ and 
thus stretching the intention of the French draughts- 
man, there is a real conundrum in the companion 
mistake which renders sanctions as ‘‘ penalties.’’ I 
look up “Larive et Fleury,’’ and find that the only 
meaning they attach to 
within a hundred miles of “ penalties’’ is “ Peine ou 
récompense édictée dans une loi pour en assurer 
l’exécution.’’ That, as near as may be, means “ guaran- 
tees.’” But this word is already included in the 
three-fold description of our peace principles; and 
the translator was presumably brought up with a 
tautology. The point is of real importance, for it shows 
how easily these vague words slip into meaninglessness. 
We could have spared some of the rhetoric of the Note in 
favor of a clear statement that the Allies could not regard 
a suggestion of negotiation as useful, or even genuine, 
unless Germany made it plain that she was at least 
prepared to restore Belgium to complete politic and 
economic independence, to set Serbia up again, and to 
rectify the French frontiers. 


sanction which comes 


I see that the military critic of the ‘‘ Westminster ”’ 
says with truth that the recent changes in French and 
British Government give force to the political rather 
than to the military direction of the war. This is quite 
true, and it is strange that the point has escaped observa- 
tion here. I imagine that under the old system Sir 
Villiam Robertson was a member of the War Council. 
But he (like the First Sea Lord) is now called into the 
new Directory without any status as a member. How 
will this lessening of function work if the old dispute of 
the Easterners and Westerners breaks out again, and (as 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ obviously hints) the politicals incline 
to lay stress on the Salonika Expedition as against 
the objections of our military men, who, Iimagine, belong 
in the main to the Western school? Meanwhile, a 
second link of bureaucratic power is being organized 
in the shape of the Cabinet Secretariat (with Mr. 
Amery as a member!). This will be the new 
means of communication between the Directory and the 
departments, and will obviously be the source of a good 
deal of influence and suggestive action. The Secretariat 
will really be an under-Cabinet in itself. What will 
Parliament say to it when (or if) it discusses this develop- 
ment in the light of its effect on Parliamentary control! 


Tue findings of the Dardanelles Commissions will 
not be unanimous. There will be a minority report by 
Mr. Walter Roch. 


-—_~_-—-- —— 


Rasputin’s murder is, of course, an act of political 
protest. I don’t know how true are the stories of 
the ravages that this fascinating ruffian has made in the 
Court life of Russia. But they are lurid enough, even 
when they deal only with his physical beauty, his dirt 
and impudence, the luxury of his life and palace, and 
the kind of dissipated Salvationism which drew vast 
crowds to his church. But they are nothing compared 
to the legend of his personal influence and of the way 
in which it was exercised to the destruction even of 
sanity in its victims. Apparently, pro-Germanism was 
one of the least of his offences. The others might 


properly be catalogued in one of the more decorative 
pages of Gibbon. 
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I saw Mr. Steyn on his farm near Bloemfontein 
after the war, when, paralyzed and physically helpless 
as he was, he struck me as exercising a noble, if 
restrained, force for the pacification of South Africa. 
I am glad to learn that for this end this much-abused 
and much-suffering man closed his life, as for the greater 
part of its activities (and, indeed, he was no original 
partizan of the South African War) he lived it. “ He was 
addressing,’’ writes an old friend, “ an audience of men 
and women, and urging them to seek peace and reconcilia- 
tion—advice only too much needed in this distracted 
country. In the middle of a sentence he hesitated, put 
his hand to his head, and dropped dead.’’ Almost his 
last sentence was: “ The peoples seem bent on committing 
suicide. Can we not send up a prayer for peace and 
for a renewal of brotherly love? ”’ 


Our new Constitution.—‘‘ Have you heard the 
news!’’ “No.’’ ‘Lord Northcliffe has sent for the 
re ”? 

King. 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Wetters. 


JOB’S COMFORTERS. 

A smatt book, called “Tho Cross of Job,’ by Mr. 
Wheeler Robinson (The Student Christian Movement), 
turns us once more to the Book of Job, which we suppose 
to be the finest and most complete poem in Hebrew 
literature. Like most ancient poems, it has suffered from 
interpolation and rearrangement. Elihu’s “ comfort,’’ 
for instance, is obviously a later and inferior addition, 
throwing the symmetry of the poem all out of shape. One 
would like to suppose the epilogue descriptive of Job’s 
final prosperity to be a later addition also, stuck on to 
make a happy ending by some writer of fairy tales for 
children. But, apparently, this was merely the old 
conclusion of an ancient story in prose, into the middle 
of which the poet inserted his great poem upon life. 
Again, in the passionate outpourings of Job’s lamenta- 
tion and defiance, we should not, it is true, expect 
sequence and continuity, but the thought in some of the 
passages, as they stand, is so disjointed and obscure that 
we are driven to believe a reciter or scribe has muddled 
them up. Some of this obscurity may, of course, be due 
to our translation. For, though we should choose the 
Book of Job as the highest evidence of genius among the 
translators, there are passages which seem to have no 
meaning, and, as in all poems, the loss by translation is 
incalculable. 

Passing over the prose prologue (perhaps a relic of 
the ancient tale) from which Goethe derived the splendid 
opening of “ Faust,’’ let us come to the central poem, 
and see Job seated among the ashes, destitute of all 
external ‘‘ blessings,’’ and afflicted with horrible disease. 
His wife asks him if he still retains his integrity, and 
bids him curse God and die. Then his three friends come 
“to mourn with him and to comfort him.’’ Much scorn 
has been poured upon them for their pains, and “ Job’s 
Comforters ’’ are known as a mockery to all in distress. 
Job himself began the habit of contempt. ‘‘ Miserable 
comforters are ye all,’’ he said to them; and, with the 
finest scorn, “No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you!’’ Yet, as comforters go, the 
three friends were not so bad. Seven days and seven 





nights they sat upon the ground with Job, and never 
spoke. What would we not give for comforters who did 
no more? Only when Job uttered his first cry of despair, 
cursing the day he was born and lamenting his very 
existence, did they begin to raise protests against such 
obvious impiety. 

The character of the three differs slightly, and 
Eliphaz is the best and wisest of them. If, as Mr. 
Wheeler Robinson suggests, we may compare Zophar 
with the dogmatist or “ man in the street ’’ (the man who 
takes his opinions from the popular papers and swears by 
them), then Eliphaz might be called the superior person 
in society, and Bildad the superior person in the study. 
In all ages it is dangerous to differ from the man in the 
street. Only the other day an applicant was refused by 
our Government officials because his father “ held viclent 
political opinions and did not see eye to eye with the 
man in the street.’’ So Job found his least friendly 
comforter in Zophar, who, without reflection, accepted 
popular opinions for gospel, told Job that God had 
exacted from him less than his iniquity deserved, and 
strongly advised him to be good if he would be happy. 
The man in the street is always unanswerable, because 
against stupidity the gods themselves contend in vain. 

But Eliphaz and Bildad had to be answered. They 
were superior and well-read men, and Eliphaz was even 
capable of thoughts from the visions of the night. But, 
though far less crudely stated, the position of both is 
ultimately the same as Zophar’s. They appeal to 
experience and tradition. “With us,’’ says Eliphaz, 
‘are both the grey-headed and very aged men, much 
elder than thy father.’’ So Bildad points to the 
accumulated authority of the great world—the “ orbis 
terrarum ”’ which unerringly judges. “ Inquire, I pray 
thee, of the former age,’’ he says to Job, ‘‘ and prepare 
thyself to the search of their fathers (for we are but of 
yesterday, and know nothing, because our days upon 
earth are a shadow).’’ But appeals to the authority of 
the fathers give exactly the same result as appeals to the 
average fool in the street. That result is several times 
repeated by the three, and first by Eliphaz, where he 
asks, ‘‘ Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being 
innocent? or where were the righteous cut off? Even 
as I have seen, they that plow iniquity and sow wicked- 
ness, reap the same.’’ He does, it is true, suggest the 
value of suffering as discipline (‘Happy is the man 
whom God correcteth; therefore despise not thou the 
chastening of the Almighty ”’)—a point further insisted 
upon by the writer who interpolated Elihu’s sermon. 
But as the controversy grew more embittered and 
personal, even Eliphaz charged his old friend with 
definite crimes, such as taking pledges for nothing, 
stripping the naked, refusing water to the thirsty, and 
bread to the hungry, sending widows away empty, and 
breaking the arms of the fatherless—exactly the kind of 
primitive and detestable crimes from which Job in his 
subsequent defence declared himself innocent. But 
innocent, his friends maintained, Job could not be, how- 
ever obstinate. Mr. Wheeler Robinson thinks they were 
guilty of a logical fallacy—the fallacy known to old 
grammarians, we believe, as ‘‘ undistributed middle.” 
He thinks they started from the premisses: ‘‘ All evil- 
doers are sufferers; Job is a sufferer,’’ 
conclusion. 





and so to a false 
We think rather their premisses were: ‘‘ All 
sufferers are evil-doers ; Job is a sufferer,’’ and, granting 
those premisses, no logician could upset their conclusion, 
or wonder at their impatience with Job’s resistance to 
reason. 

Obviously, their mistake lay in their major premiss. 
All sufferers are not evil-doers. 


Even the converse is 
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untrue. Everyone knows evil-doers, such as drunkards, 
debauchees, or swindlers, who do not suffer, though a 
good many of them may. Everyone knows more detest- 
able evil-doers whe by the evils of cruelty, callousness, 
bounce, meanness, deceit, self-righteousness, and 
political intrigue attain to notable success. To say 
nothing of the complete success often won by public or 
international crimes—massacres, persecutions, oppres- 
sions, legal assassinations, breaches of faith, and the 
suppression of individual liberties. The doers of such 
evils, whether public or private, often flourish and 
abound, and it is useless for the Psalmist to tell us not 
to fret ourselves because of them. For, as a bare fact, 
we do not see them rooted out or consuming as smoke 
and the fat of lambs. On the contrary, they do very 
well in domestic and social affairs, frequently rising to 
the highest positions in municipal or parliamentary life. 
Even Job, though inclined to think that the wicked may 
be ultimately destroyed, admits they grow old and are 
mighty in power; their houses are safe from fear; they 
send forth their little ones like a flock, and their children 
dance; they take the timbrel and harp, and spend their 
days in wealth. 

But if the wicked do not necessarily suffer, still less 
is it true that all sufferers are wicked. Mankind has 
always wished it were so, for that would save us such 
a lot of troublesome sympathy and consolation. The 
réle of comforter would become quite popular if we could 
say that a man’s loss of his legs ought to be a lesson to 
him, or tell a bereaved mother that the death of her son 
at the front was no more than she deserved. The error 
is so advantageous that mankind is loath to give it up. 
“Who was it sinned, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” The instinct which makes men, as 
well as animals, avoid or persecute a sufferer, is chiefly 
due to the fear of a nuisance, or perhaps of some kind of 
infection ; but, partly, it comes of the inherited notion 
that there must be “something wrong’’ about him. 
Similarly, one has heard the appalling disaster of the 
war attributed to the crimes of Europe. It is a punish- 
ment for evil-doing, a divine vengeance upon the guilty. 
Yet, whether as men and women or as States, it is not 
the most guilty who have suffered most. Often it has 
been the most innocent, and obviously the desirable 
theory that all sufferers are evil-doers does not work out. 

That was Job’s great discovery. Calvary and many 
martyrdoms have accustomed us to the discovery now, 
and some regard unclouded prosperity rather than 
suffering with suspicion. But Job was as far in advance 
of his friends as any ‘‘crank’’ of to-day may be in 
advance of the man in the street. He was raising the 
question so continually raised since his time: if virtue is 
its own reward, is not the reward too skimpy to count? 
Or, if virtue goes unrewarded, why trouble to practise 
it? If, as Job says, God destroys the perfect and the 
wicked equally, why make a fuss about the difference? 
God, who is expected to reward virtue, may be indifferent, 
or even malignant :-— 

“Tf 1 wash myself with snow water,’’ Job says, 

“and make my hands never so clean, yet shalt thou 

plunge me in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall 

abhor me.”’ 
‘* Remember, I beseech thee,’’ he cries, ‘‘ that thou hast 
made me as the clay, and wilt thou bring me into dust 
again?’’ It is the ery of all creatures when the gulf 
of pessimism yawns before them. ‘‘ What! Did the 
Hand then of the Potter shake?’’ asks one of Omar’s 
pots :— 

‘Why,’’ said another, “ Some there are who tell 

Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 


The luckless Pots he marr’d in making—Pish! 
He’s a good fellow, and ‘twill all be well.’’ 





But what if He is not a good fellow, but malignant, or 
simply indifferent, making no distinction between 
righteousness and evil-doing, destroying the perfect and 
the wicked equally, and plunging the cleanest man into 
the ditch? Were it not better then not to have been 
born? Or to hasten down to death, as one who digs for 
it more than for hid treasures? Or just to live as the 
‘‘fat man’’ whom Eliphaz describes, and Will Dyson 
used to draw—the ‘‘ wicked ’’ man, who ‘‘ covereth his 
face with his fatness, and maketh collops of fat on his 
flanks ’’? 

It is the question that recurs, not only to all 
pessimists, but to everyone in times of terror and sad- 
ness when the deep distinctions of life are obliterated 
and all thought of happiness swallowed up in the storm 
of a maddened world. Job was answered by the Lord 
out of a whirlwind, and in passages of supreme poetry 
was shown the insignificance of man upon this little star, 
and the wonders of creation which no human thought 
can fathom. Face to face with the immensity and 
minuteness of the universe, what should man know of 
virtue and its reward? Where is the thought of rights or 
of wrongs when we contemplate Orion and the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades? The answer to Job is a poet’s 
great conception—the conception which Seeley 
expounded with overwhelming effect in the prose of 
“Natural Religion.’’ It is the expression of a 
reverent agnosticism, a humble’ submission to 
ignorance of truths that lie for ever beyond 
reach of the human soul. Job _ himself had 
seen the grandeur of this aspect. Time after time he 
dwells upon these impenetrable marvels and barriers of 
the world. Yet ordinary mankind has found, perhaps, 
a more acceptable solution in his occasional exclamations 
of belief in the permanence of righteousness, no matter 
what its reward or penalty: “ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him’’; “I know that my vindicator 
liveth’; “ My righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go; my heart shall not reproach me so long as I 
live.’’ Those are Stoical utterances, and Stoics, we 
admit, may be almost as chilly as pessimists can. Yet 
the Stoic emperor glows with passionate desire when 
he prays that his constancy in righteousness may be like 
the emerald, ever retaining its ray serene, no matter 
what fortune might befall. 





WIT. 
Everyone knows how annoying it is to be asked to 
explain the point of a joke to a person who does not see 
it. It is annoying because explanation is a rational 
process, while the merit and meaning of a joke lie outside 
the bounds of reason. Some of the same sense of annoy- 
ance clings to all the numerous attempts which philoso- 
phers and psychologists make to analyze and theorize 
about the general characteristics of wit, humor, and the 
comic. No doubt such application of the rules of gravity 
to the ways of levity may evoke a sort of humor of its 
own, as of an elephant set to waltz upon the stage. But 
it is a ponderous humor that soon palls. And yet the 
subject has an irresistible attraction for the rationalist. 
This is partly due to its very attitude of baffling defiance. 
For reason has just intelligence enough to recognize that 
it is in some sense the chief butt of humor. Its claims 
to regulate the conduct of life, to assert a supremacy 
over the passions and desires of man, to displace impulse 
and intuition by principle and calculation, are a con- 
tinual target for satiric wit and even for the ruder arts 
of jesting. The notion of the human educated intellect 
building up elaborate structures of reasoning to reach 
conclusions which were really popped in at the beginning 
in the shape of some secret prejudice or interest, is 
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certainly the highest exhibition of the human comedy. 
This is the deeper meaning of Puck’s famous summary : 
“Lord! What fools these mortals be! ”’ 

Yet science persists in its attempt at explanation. 
And up to a certain point it succeeds in throwing light 
upon what takes place in a person when he utters a 
witticism or responds to a sense of humor. 
has been well defined as ‘‘ Success up to a certain point.”’ 
And a special brand of humor emerges from his failure 
to recognize this failure. The limits of such “success ”’ 
are well set out in the work in which the famous Dr. 
Freud, of Vienna, applies his psycho-analysis to “ Wit 
and its Relations to the Sub-conscious,’’ an English 
version of which has just been published (Fisher Unwin). 
By approaching the whole sphere of the comic through 
the gateway of wit, Dr. Freud moves along the road 
which he has made familiar in earlier researches, 
especially in his interpretation of dream-life. Wit, as 
he shows, differs from other manifestations of the comic 
spirit in enlisting, or pretending to enlist, reason on its 
side. By clever word-jugglery it momentarily conciliates 
the demand for “ sense,’’ so as to win an outlet for some 
emotional need which otherwise could not get expression. 
Here we hark back to the explanation of dreams, /apsus 
lingue, and other unexplained and unintended 
phenomena, as suppressed wishes or emotions to which 
the censorship of conscience or good form forbids utter- 
ance, but which by various crooked methods manage to 
dodge the Censor when he is off guard. This explanation 
well fits many cases of what Dr. Freud calls tendency- 
wit, where, for instance, envy, hatred, or contempt, 
which it would be improper or dangerous to exhibit 
openly, can emerge under cover. A lady, speaking of 
a disagreeable man whose company was forced upon her, 
says, “ I was driving with him ¢éte-d-béte.’’ 
order is Heine’s well-known, ‘‘I sat next to Solomon 
Rothschild, who treated me just as if I were his equal, 
quite famillionaire.’’ Such wit is not always directed 
against individuals: it may hit a class or an institution. 
“Joseph Vance’’ gives us the compound word 
‘‘ Alcoholiday,’’ and we have the riddle, ‘‘ Why do 


But failure | 


| 
| 


Of the same | 


married men live longer than unmarried?’’ with its | 


reply, “ They do not, it only seems so.”’ 


But this only half-disposes of the motive and | 


technique in certain species of wit. The pleasure here 
to the wit himself appears composed partly of the satis- 
faction in venting some malicious or contemptuous or 
other emotion, otherwise inhibited or unnoticed, partly 
of a personal triumph in exhibiting the verbal skill 
demanded for the “‘score.”’ 
when he wrote of laughter as “‘ a sudden glory,’’ obtained 
by recognizing or expressing one’s own superiority, or, 


Hobbes generalized this 


what is equivalent, the sudden failure or collapse of the | 


pretensions of another. While a great deal of chaff, 
badinage, repartee, caricature, may come under this head, 
it does not cover nearly all the ground. Both wit and 
other modes of the comic spirit may work in ways that 
seem innocent of any such personal emotion. Most 
punning and riddles and other word-play get whatever 
wit-value they possess from some other source. Dr. 
Freud, refusing to be contented with the ordinary 
explanation of the comic as a sudden presentation of 
incongruous ideas, seeks some deeper origin. He takes 
us literally back to the early tendency of children to 
“play ’’ with words, prattling nonsense and getting 
pleasure out of this free creative impulse. No wit 
emerges at this stage. But, later on, when education and 
reason have set their ban upon this early licence, the 
play-impulse still survives in the adult, and seeks satis- 
faction when it can get through the guard. 
do this, it has to assume the appearance of being reason- 


In order to | 


| 


able, or of giving some piece of information. This play 
of words may, of course, carry with it some spice of 
critical tendency, as in the congratulatory telegram sent 
to a gambler on his seventieth birthday, ‘“ Trente et 
quarante.’’ That “innocent’’ wit has some of the 
nature of the free play of childhood may well be 
admitted, but this does not carry us very far, unless we 
get some further understanding of the meaning of play, 
its biological value, and the methods it employs. Dr. 
Freud gives us little real light upon these issues. 
Although he rests his whole argument ultimately upon 
stresses of nervous and psychic energy, seeking liberation 
in outer action, he does not bring this psycho-physical 
analysis to bear upon the play impulse. If he did, we 
think that he would be obliged to withdraw the dis- 
paragement he pours upon those (including Aristotle) 
who find the essence of the comic in sudden contrasts of 
ideas, or of the emotions which accompany them. For is 
it not fairly well agreed that in the play of children, as 
of all animals, rhythmic changes and oppositions in 
muscular and nervous tensions are the biologically service- 
able and pleasurable modes in which superfluous energy 
finds vent. Sudden defeats of intellectual or emotional 
expectation, of a kind to liberate tense feelings and afford 
“ relief,’’ are surely the chief links between play and 
humor, including wit which canalizes the comic along 
certain linguistic courses. Popular language recognizes 
this in speaking of a “ relief ’’ element. 

There is much of value in Dr. Freud’s theory of wit 
as “ the contribution to the comic from the sphere of the 
unconscious,’’ and his comparison of wit-work with 
dream-work is exceedingly interesting. But the account 
of the way in which either the play-impulse or the more 
specialized emotional tendencies deceive the sentinel at 
the gate is exceedingly obscure. And yet it is just this 
critical act that contains the achievement. It is strange 
that our author ignores entirely that form of unintended 
wit that emerges most directly from the unconscious— 
namely, the “ bull,’’ of which a bogus rationality is the 
essence. 

Again, while it is relevant enough to call attention 
to the expenditure of energy which issues in laughter, the 
constant dwelling upon this physiological accompaniment 
derogates from the superior importance of the psychical 
stuff or situation which is the operative motif. We are 
from time to time brought back to this supreme issue, as, 
for instance, in Dr. Freud’s acceptance of Bergson’s 
explanation of “ the comic in imitation.’’ Here he finds 
his clue in ‘‘ the mechanization of life ’’—7.e., the curious 
defeat of expectation when a human being, essentially 
variable, exactly repeats himself in some automatic 
custom or formula. Pascal presents the same problem 
when he asks why it is we laugh at the comparison of two 
faces which are alike, though neither excites laughter 
by itself. “ The truth is that a really living life should 
never repeat itself. Wherever there is repetition or 
complete similarity, we suspect some mechanism at work 
behind the living.’ But this degradation of the human 
to the mechanical is in no sense a key to the comic. For 
the converse—viz., the elevation of the mechanical to the 
terms of the human, is equally comical, as recent stories 
of the behavior of “ tanks ’’ indicate. Most of the humor 
of description in which Dickens excelled lay in treating 
inanimate nature, houses, the wind, trees, and lamp 
posts, as if they were alive. Nor are we disposed to 
accept the suggestion thrown out by Dr. Freud that it is 
possible that “‘ everything comical fundamentally depends 
on the degradation to the level of the child.’’ For it is 
just as comical for a child to talk “ grown-up ’’ as for a 
grown-up to talk “ baby.’’ Any sudden transition from 


one kind to another, not attended by pain, furnishes 
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humor, and the more remote or contrary the kinds, the 
better the humor. The simplest contrast is between 
being and not being, and Dr. Freud, who is so much 
concerned to trace the comic back to infantile experience, 
might have reflected that the first childish humor is 
evoked by mere sudden obtrusion of a sound on silence, or 
of a visible object upon vacancy. This is the original 
joke, and it might be well worth while to take it as a 
starting-point in speculation on a subject which, in spite 
of the Freudian analysis, still remains full of mystery. 
But it is not easy, perhaps it is not possible, to pin the 
soul of a butterfly on to a cork. 





Short Studies. 


MY VISIT TO GERMANY. 
V.—Mounica. 
By MapeELEINE Dory. 


Munic# is cheerful, while Berlin is grim. Its buildings 
are varied and expressive, not well ordered and 
methodical. It has touches of Bohemia and Paris. 
Women sit at cafés and smoke, and little groups gather 
to discuss knotty problems. Spies are abroad, but 
despite them people talk. One evening I had several 
members of the Liebknecht clan at the hotel. For two 
hours we sat in the restaurant and denounced Prussian 
organization. When a waiter approached, voices 
dropped. Still we talked on. This would not have been 
possible in Berlin. But Bavaria is torn between two 
elements—the workers and the aristocrats. The wealthy 
have been Prussianized, the workers have not. This is 
how that happened. Official Germany tried to 
Prussianize her people through education. All schools 
are under central control. My friend in girlhood was a 
teacher. Though a German for generations, she comes 
of Jewish stock. In her native tow n, far from Berlin, 
she taught history. When the central school authorities 
learned of this, “they sent the following order to the 
school principal: “ Do not let that young woman teach 
pa Only a Prussian may teach German history. 
Let her teach mathematics.’ 

But Prussia has made one great mistake. A high 
school education must be paid for. Free education stops 
with the grammar school. The poor are not as 
Prussianized as the rich. Army officers must have a 
high school education. Consequently, they come from 
the wealthy class, and are Prussianized But the 
uneducated are free to think. 

And Bavarians think. The people’s influence is 
everywhere manifest. The food distribution is fairer. 
Wild birds are to be had without meat cards, but not 
chickens or ducks. For all other supplies visitors must 
have cards. The hotels furnish only bread and meat 
tickets. I refused to go through the red tape needed to 
secure magistrates’ cards for other edibles. The result 
made meals frugal. Eagerly I would scan a bill of fare. 
My eye would light on a pudding. Pudding is a luxury. 
“T’ll have some,’”’ I’d order. ‘“T’m sorry, Madame,’ 
the waiter would reply, “ but the pudding contains an 
egg, and you have no egg card.’’ In despair I would turn 
to something else. “Give me this,’’ I would urge. But 
again would come the answer, “I’m sorry, Madame, but 
that contains meal and you have no meal card.’ Food is 
richer in Munich than in Berlin, for fodder is better and 
the animals fatter. But I had less to eat than in Prussia. 

Yet in spite of Bavaria’s attempt to democratize 
food, her poor go hungry. As in Berlin, there are long 
lines of people struggling for potatoes. The wages of 
unskilled workers have not perceptibly increased. The 
poor cannot afford the City feeding kitchens. Munich is 
one of Germany’s richest cities, but it has extreme 


poverty. Its slums are picturesque, but relics of the 
Dark Ages. In one section is a group of tiny, cellarless 
houses. They have quaint gables and chimneys, and 


look big enough for Tom Thumb and his wife, But they 





hang over dirty little canals. They have no running 
water. A toilet and a pump common to all is situated 
in the street. Ill-health is the result. The Social 
Democrats are indignant over this sore. They resent 
such wretchedness in wealthy Munich. ‘‘ People are 
starving,’’ they declare, and sent me to a church to see 
poverty at its worst. The church belongs to a group of 
Dominican monks. The friars beg on the street corner 
for food. Whatever they get they put into a big pot and 
boil. The liquid mess so made is served each day free 
to the poor. The hour for distribution is noon. At 
eleven humanity’s dregs begin to assemble. Tottering 
old men with white beards and tattered clothes, skinny, 
bent old women swathed in rags, and barefooted, dirty, 
ghastly, pale children. Some of the children had a cup. 
They meant to take a portion of slops home to mother or 
grandmother. But few could afford cups; they 
possessed only a spoon. The stench from the thin, 
brown liquid was nauseating. A big iron pot was placed 
on a stool. The little crowd gathered about There 
were no chairs. Tottering old people and tiny children 
huddled over the sickening mess. Simultaneously they 
dived in spoons and began shovelling down the liquid. 
The lips sucked in. There was a clatter of gurgles and 
suorts. They were like dogs about a bone. They 
snatched and shoved and grunted. One old man, luckier 
than the rest, possessed a cup. In spite of his rags he 
was stately. He had white hair and a white beard, and 
a splendidly shaped head. He looked a second Carlyle. 
He took his cup to the churchyard. But there he stood ; 

he was too hungry to go farther. He drank ravenously, 
and licked every inch of the cup. A terrible nausea 
seized me. I turned away, shaken. I still had some 
money from the Christian Ww ork Fund. I turned to the 
young Social Democrat, ‘‘I know it isn’t solving any 
problem,’’ I said, ‘‘ but let’ s feed them.’’ She nodded, 

and her face lighted up. ‘‘ Suppose we take them to the 
City feeding kitchen,’’ she suggested. I agreed. We 
lined up the little company. They couldn’t believe the 
news. Each was afraid to be last lest he get left. Down 
the street we went, a great crowd of bowed and bent old 
people shuffling after us, and little children clinging to 
our skirts. We bought meal tickets for each for a week. 

As the checks were handed out, a gnarled and twisted old 
figure would shoot down the entrance hall to the big 
eating room. Youth for a moment came back to those 
tottering feet. They ran, half-tumbling. ‘There was no 
time for thanks. Death was at the door, and life had 
suddenly been thrust out to them. 

We stayed with the children. There were nine in 
one family. The father was in the war and the mother 
ill.in bed. Another group of seven had no mother and 
the father was in a munition factory. We brought these 
families meal tickets for a month. I turned over all 
that remained of the Christian Work Fund, and asked 
my young guide to buy as many meal tickets as possible 
for unfed school children. 

This is one side of Munich; but there is another 
Munich does not indulge in material luxuries. There 
are no private autos, but it does continue to keep up its 
intellectual refinements. Concerts and grand opera 
prosper. My friend and I went to hear “ Parsifal.’’ We 
paid thirty-four marks for two ordinary seats. The 
theatre where the performance is given is a small 
opera house, perfect in every way. The ground-floor 
is devoted to a big eating hall and buffet, which are very 
popular between acts. The performance began at five. 
Every person was promptly in his seat. Culture was 
written large across each face. A slender, ultra-refined 
mother in deep mourning sat directly behind me. On her 
right side was a son in soldier’s uniform, on her left two 
more sons, under sixteen, in deep mourning. An intel- 
lectual calm brooded over the place. There was no 
chatter, even the young ‘boys were silent. The lights 
went out. For five minutes we sat in darkness and 
pondered. Then soft music lulled our senses. When the 
world had been eliminated, the lights came on, and the 
opera began. It was a gorgeous display of light and color, 
music and incense. The rich red robes of the Parsifal 
priests, the goblet of wine, which turned to fiery red as 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove descended, the 
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singing, music, everything combined to stir, elate, and 
soothe mind and sense. The audience was transported 
from the twentieth century back to the Middle Ages. 
But something in me rebelled. I felt I was being 
drugged; I and the others were being hypnotized into 
a disregard of reality. The lesson preached was: 
“ Forget the present, live for the hereafter. Only one 
thing matters—Kultur. It must be spread upon the 
earth though mankind be destroyed in the process.”’ 
But suddenly a picture of the battlefield flashed upon 
me with its millions of dead. I saw the little group at 
the church eating like dogs. Hell raged on earth. 

At the end of the first act I said to my friend, “ I’ve 
got to get out and get some air.’’ As we walked on the 
terrace my friend clung to my arm. “ Don’t you like 
it?”’ she asked. ‘It’s beautiful but suffocating,’’ was 
my answer. Suddenly she turned and hugged me. 
‘Thank God,’’ she said ; “ I was afraid you’d be carried 
away with its beauty like the rest.’’ “ You mean,”’ I 
said, “it is this sort of thing that is taking intellectual 
freedom out of Germany?’’ “ That’s it. Even art and 
literature are organized. There’s no originality, no new 
thought, no progress. We live in the glories of the 
past. Technique and appreciation have been raised to 
the nt® power, but we do not encourage the new.” 

As we went home that evening I thought much of 
our talk. Germany is producing a very definite culture, 
but it is a culture that is like Dresden china. Dresden 
china epitomizes modern German art. Exquisite, perfect 
in detail and color, but dead, lacking in fire, virility, 
and gripping force. 

But Munich is the most interesting spot in Germany. 
The middle class as well as the unskilled workers struggle 
against this relentless organization and seek expression. 
In Munich I found the friend to whom I had wired so 
persistently from Copenhagen and from whom I could get 
no reply. Her silence was soon explained. She is the 
leader of the German branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national Peace Party, of which Jane Addams is 
President. She has steadily worked for peace. A year 
ago she was present at a peace meeting of Social 
Democrats. At that time one of the men urged upon 
the women the country’s need of children. He said: 
“Remember, we need sons for the Revolution as well as 
for war.’’ Color rushed into Fraulein H ’s face, 
anger blazed in her eyes, and from the floor of the house 
she made a passionate appeal. “ Do not bring children 
into the world unless we have the assurance of the men 
that they shall not be food for cannon,’’ was the 
substance of her speech. 

Next morning, bright and early, a policeman 
presented himself at Fraulein H——’s home. He sat on 
the edge of a chair and fumbled with his hat. He was a 
Bavarian, and had known Fraulein H from girlhood. 
He knew she was a woman of wealth and high standing. 
He was much embarrassed. As a Bavarian he detested 
Prussian policy, but he had to do his duty, so he handed 
out the military order. 

Henceforth Fraulein H was forbidden to speak 
in public, nor might she have more than five people in 
her house at a time, nor could she send any telegram or 
letter outside the country, and all her German mail was 
to be opened and inspected. This was why I had not 
heard. Vainly she had tried to telegraph, and in the 
end had gotten the friend with whom she lives to wire, 
trusting I would understand. These two women own a 
country house in Bavaria and an apartment in Munich. 
They knew intimately my friend from Berlin. We four 
spent absorbing days together. If it had not been for 
the streets filled with soldiers and sorrowing people and 
the shortage of food, I should have forgotten where I was. 
These women loved the same books, the same pictures, 
the same works of art as corresponding groups of women 
in England and America. Language was the only 
difference. When I sat in the Munich apartment, I 
might have been in my own studio in Washington 
Square. We possessed the same customs, the same 
habits, talked of the same things. To suppose that 
Germans are born of an alien strain is an absurdity. If 
anything, these German women were superior to any I 
had known. They had sounded the depth of emotion, 
had more passionate energy, and were less conventional 














than the same group in my own country. They are an 
element Germany will have to reckon with. 

One night we went to a big peace meeting. It was 
under the auspices of the major wing of the Social 
Democratic Party. The Liebknecht people are not 
allowed to hold meetings in Munich any more than in 
Berlin. But peace meetings, in spite of restrictions, 
are popular. ‘The military authorities see to it that the 
peace terms asked for are confined to demands of the 
status quo before war. No discussion is allowed. At 
this meeting there were perhaps two thousand people. 
It was held in a great hall. The floor was covered with 
little tables. Beer still flows in Munich. Both the 
floors and the galleries were packed. People stood about 
the sides of the room and in the aisles. Men pre- 
dominated. Even soldiers in uniform were present. 
My friends and I sat near the front. Fraulein H—— 
is a member of neither the Liebknecht group nor the 
major wing of the Social Democratic Party. The former 
she feels are too extreme, the latter not radical enough 
about peace. Except for our group, the audience was 
made up chiefly of factory workers. It was a keen, alert 


crowd. The faces were thoughtful and showed much 
character. These people were not sheep—they were 
fighters. There was much suppressed emotion, frequent 


applause, and cheers. The speaker said: ‘‘ The days of 
‘Gott strafe England’ are over. We hope the time 
will soon come when Germans will no longer be called 
‘ Barbares’ and ‘ Boches.’ Perhaps this can best be 
brought about by promoting the cause of peace. It is 
certainly distressing to find other nations hating 
Germany. It will be difficult to carry on trade after the 
war. There will be no work for the workers. It is 
essential that peace be made as soon as possible. When 
it comes, perhaps enmity will cease. Witness how 
Austria and Germany had overlooked differences and 
come together—(laughter)—and how friendly Prussia 
and Bavaria now are.”’ (Long derisive laughter, which 
stopped the speech for a few moments.) 

The speaker then went on to discuss economic con- 
ditions. He spoke of the suffering of the poor, and said: 
‘‘The Government has wholly failed to live up to its 
promise that women and children should be cared for, 
and not suffer when their men went to war.’’ 

He then spoke of von Hollweg, and praised him 
for his peace talk. (Applause.) He pointed out the 
difference between von Hollweg’s desire for peace and 
von Tirpitz’s policy of submarine frightfulness. He 
denounced the policy of frightfulness. (Applause.) 
Then he spoke of the Peace Petition that had been 
drawn up. He read the peace proposals which provided 
for peace on the basis of status quo before the war, and 
urged everyone to sign the petition. At the close of the 
meeting he called for a rising vote on the Peace Petition. 
Everyone in the room, except my friends, stood up. 
Fraulein H——, as a member of the Women’s Inter- 
national, wanted freedom for Poland and a plebiscite 
vote for Alsace and Lorraine. My friend from Berlin 
as a Liebknecht person also wanted more liberal terms. 
But the audience did not understand. It thought we 
were averse to peace. Angry people crowded around 
us. We were pushed and shoved. I feared Fraulein 
H——- would be hit. Several women were shaking their 
fists. One was yelling: “ My husband was killed at the 
front ; how dare you not want peace!’’ Another: “ My 
son has been killed and my husband wounded ; how dare 
you refuse to sign the petition! ’’ I did my best to push 
the crowd back. We struggled to the street, but 
Fraulein H——— had her hair pulled down, and we were 
considerably mauled before we made the entrance. 
Then Fraulein H- turned upon her tormentors. She 
had been powerless in the meeting, for the police had 
ordered her not to speak, but in the open she risked it. 
She is a tall, slender woman, with golden hair and blue 
eyes, a Madonna woman, but in her burns white heat. 
Turning on the crowd, and shaking her fist, she hurled 
at them: “I want peace, but I want a real peace. I 





am more radical than you.’’ A man in the crowd, 
evidently one of the Social Democratic leaders, came to 
our side. He told the people who Fraulein H- was 


and what she stood for. Abashed, the people moved on, 
and we slipped out into the cool night. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE NEED FOR DEFINITION. 
To the Edito. of THE NATION. 
“ L’exactitude, c’est la politesse des Princes.’’ 

Sm,—In reading your leading article of to-day upon 
the need of definition as to the exact aims of the war, I could 
not but be reminded of a conversation which I heard as a 
boy between the greatest man I ever met—Charles Darwin— 
and his brother, Erasmus. They were discussing the then 
fashionable craze of “ spelling bees,” and Erasmus said, to 
Charles’s great content: “It appears to me that what we 
need for the happiness of human society is not spelling bees 
but definition bees.” The lapse of nearly forty years does 
not seem to have altered the truths underlying this 
observation.—Yours, &c., 

FarRER. 


Abinger Hall, Dorking. December 31st, 1916. 


LORD CURZON’S VICEROYALTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I read in your issue of December 16th that Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty of India was “a clear step backward 
in the development of the great political purpose to which, 
through all vicissitudes, the British idea of government 
steadily tends.”” I cannot imagine a statement which is, in 
my opinion, more contrary to the truth. Lord Curzon began 
his administration with a determination to secure efficiency, 
and he carried out this purpose with an industry, an 
intelligence, and a self-sacrifice worthy of all praise and 
imitation. His next object was to protect and to elevate the 
native population, and in doing this he came into conflict 
with the military spirit, which had different ideals. His 
expedition to Lhassa, which exposed him to the charge of 
being a “ prancing pro-consul,’’ is admitted to have been an 
absolute necessity by all who are acquainted with its origin, 
and the disregard of the arrangements which succeeded it, 
besides its political consequences, has had the result of 
subjecting the most spiritual government in the world to the 
assault of the most material and the most cruel. His 
resignation was caused by his determination to keep the 
military department of his government in subordination to 
the civil, a principle which is the corner-stone of English 
liberty. The neglect of it has been the main cause of our 
failures in Mesopotamia, and the principles for which eleven 
years ago Lord Curzon fought and fell have now been amply 
vindicated, and have been restored to their rightful 
supremacy. 

Lord Curzon is a Tory by training and conviction. I am 
a Radical of nearly eighty years’ standing, but as Viceroy 
he was not swayed by party feeling, and had regard only to 
the welfare of the country and the population over which he 
ruled.—Yours, &c., 

OscaR BROWNING. 


Naples. December 26th, 1916. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Many of those holding the highest offices under 
Mr. Lloyd George are members of the Carlton Club, wherein, 
among the many portraits or busts that adorn its mansion 
none are held in truer or deeper reverence than those of 
Lord Beaconsfield. It may not be out of place to remind 
them of his attitude in the last great European war in which 
we took part. Early in '55, as now, there was a movement 
in favor of peace, and Mr. Buckle comments that “his 
mind soon turned towards the possibilities of an honorable 
peace. His first tentative movements in this direction, while 
Seoastopol was intact, were decidedly premature ; but in the 
autumn, after its fall, he seized the propitious occasion, and 
began, in the teeth of a hostile public opinion, a peace 
propaganda which eventually culminated in the Conference, 
and Treaty of Paris.’? Upon this he remarked “ in general 
terms that peace is a great blessing where war has been 
carried on so inefficiently ; and, for my part, after all I have 
seen, I should be disposed to welcome any peace which is 
not disgraceful.’’-—Yours, &c., 

CONSERVATIVE. 





TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Is ‘t too much to hope that the settlement, when 
it comes, should not be a mere bargaining over territory and 
indemnities, but should be the application of some great and 
definite principles which would form a guide for the future 
of civilization? Out of the many suggestions that have been 
made, there are four such principles which seem to cover 
the essentials. 

(1) Repudiation of the right of conquest. 

(2) Payment by the invader for war damage to civil 
property. 

These two principles include restitution and reparation 
so far as it is pecuniarily possible. Their acceptance by all 
the belligerents would form a greater safeguard against 
aggressive warfare in the future than any material guarantees 
could do. They would involve, as a minor consequence, our 
paying for damage in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, and the 
German colonies, and would also involve our returning the 
latter; but it would be well worth the price if these 
principles could be established, and it need not prevent our 
purchasing or exchanging colonies by mutual agreement. 

But since a mere return to the status quo is not enough, 
there should follow a conference, including the neutrals, 
which would endeavor to remove the sore places of Europe 
on the principles of— 


(3) Nationality as the guiding rule for adjusting 
boundaries. 

(4) Free outlets for commerce. 7. 

Number (4) is a necessary limitation of (3)— + y., to give 


Trieste to Italy without at the same time providing that it 
shall remain a free port for Austrian use would only open a 
fresh sore. Even the problem of Constantinople would seem 
soluble by local self-government with international (or 
American) control of the waterways. Such a conference 
would be the beginning of the League of Nations in practice. 
—Yours, &c., L. R. 
December 31st, 1916 


CAPTAIN RIEPENHAUSEN 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—We venture to ask for the hospitality of your 
columns in order that our fellow citizens may be acquainted 
with the following action of the Admiralty. 

Captain James Riepenhausen entered our service in 1890 
as a junior mate; in 1906 he had risen to the position of 
master, which he has since held. 

In every respect he has deserved and receives our 
complete confidence, and we believe him to be one of the 
best of the very fine body of men serving on our ships. 

From the commencement of the war he has received the 
Admiralty secret orders. These the Admiralty now refuse 
togive him any longer, solely on the ground of his ancestry. 

As to this the facts are as follows: His father was born 
in Hanover in July, 1837—-a few weeks after that country 
had ceased to be united to the British Crown—and at the 
age of thirteen left Germany and settled in Aberdeen. He 
went to sea in British ships, became master, and served in 
that capacity for about thirty years, being naturalized in 
1877. He married a Scottish lady, a native of Dundee. 

Captain James Riepenhausen was born at Broughty 
Ferry in 1870, and is therefore a natural born British 
subject. He can neither read, write, nor speak German, and 
has had no communication with anyone in Germany. 

For no offence except this ancestry, the Admiralty 
propose, so far as they can, to deprive Captain Riepenhausen 
of his living and the British Mercantile Marine of the 
services of a skilful and trustworthy shipmaster at a time 
when every available national resource is urgently required. 

This is the result of the refusal of the Admiralty to give 
their secret orders to any shipmaster, for it is in practice 
obligatory on almost every ship to be insured in the Govern- 
ment War Risk Scheme, under which a master must receive 
and carry out the Admiralty’s secret instructions 

Incidentally, this story throws a flood of light on what 
we are to expect from Government interference. The War 
Risk Insurance Scheme was welcomed by almost every ship- 
owner except ourselves as an easy means for surmounting 
difficulties in connection with insurance: it is used to enable 
another Government department who have no legal right (as 
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the Board of Trade has) to interfere in the manning of the 
Mercantile Marine, to enforce an arbitrary decree as to the 
servants whom a shipowner may employ. 

There is now scarcely any walk in life in which an 
individual is not liable to be deprived of his livelihood if 
some Government department chooses to demand this 
individual’s dismissal as a condition of their benevolence 
towards his employers.—Yours, &., 

Aurrep Hott & Co. 

India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. 


MR. WATSON AND MR. WATTS-DUNTON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—You will remember that Mr. William Watson 
wrote on November 22nd, speaking of Watts-Dunton : 

‘As a matter of fact, it would be difficult for me to 
exaggerate the smallness of my knowledge of Watts-Dunton’s 
contributions to the ‘Athensum,’ and during the years 
when he and that influential paper were understood to be 
most closely associated, I seldom made acquaintance with 
the views on poetry so ably expressed in its columns without 
finding them far too much colored with the sesthetics of the 
then reigning school to be views in which I could concur. 
When, at a somewhat later period, I used to meet him from 
time to time in London, our ways of looking at poetic art 
were apt to differ so widely, not to say fundamentally, that 
both of us, if I am not mistaken, found it more agreeable to 
converse on any other subject.” 

And Mr. Watson went on to speak of 

“The almost dangerously heated atmosphere generated 
by the collision of Watts-Dunton’s literary opinions and my 
own.”’ 

In the “Boston Evening Transcript’? of Wednesday, 
April 2nd, 1913, a well-known English journalist gave an 
interview with Mr. Watson (a version of which he had 
published a few weeks earlier in the “ Pall Mall Gazette ”), 
in which occurs the following passage :— 

‘*T asked him (Mr. Watson) where one might find some 
statement of those laws in poetry by which he held, and the 
answer was a ready one. 

*** You will find in the ninth edition of the “ Encyclo- 
yedia Britannica,’’’ he said, ‘an article written by Mr. 

Jatts-Duntoa—or Mr. Theodore Watts, as I grew to call 

him first—-in which he enters into the original and funda- 

mental principles of poetry, and comes nearer to an 
authentic statement of its real nature and scope than any- 
thing I have ever read. When I remember how identified 
he has been with the Rossetti-Swinburne school, and find 
how completely he could detach himself from the prejudices 
and prepossessions of any drift or tendency, I think we may 
gauge his depth and powers as a critic. And, indeed, if he 
would only collect the many fine essays he has written in 
this vein at one time or another, they would make a body 
of fine reading such as you will hardly meet eleewhere.’” ~ 


The * Pall Mall Gazette” interview was sent to me by a 
friend when it appeared. I mislaid the copy, and when I 
wrote my article on Watts-Dunton nearly two years later, 
not being able to find it, I trusted to what has always been a 
morbidly accurate memory, and this, if the English and 
American versions of the interview agree, has resulted in a 
misquotation which Mr. Watson describes as “a libel of a 
substantially injurious character, exactly as injurious, to all 
intents and purposes, as it would be to say of some well- 
known architect that all he knew of architecture he had 
learned from somebody’s articles in ‘The Builder’,”’ pointing 
out at the same time that I owed it to him “to lend him 
every assistance and guidance in my power in tracking the 
falsehood to its source” I have done so, and lo! I, even I, 
am the injurer and liar. The “falsehood” implied nothing 
more serious than that Mr. Watson, who was eighteen when 
Watts-Dunton began to write in the “Athenseum,’’ and 
thirty-two when “ Wordsworth’s Grave” was published, had 
in the meantime read the articles, and had subsequently 
spoken about them in the tone of his “ Pall Mall” interview. 
I must confess that to me the whole affair is a tempest in a 
tea-cup, unless Mr. Watson wishes us to understand that his 
exquisite technique came to him direct from the Heavenly 
Muse herself; but as an executor and trustee to Watts- 
Dunton, what would really interest me would be to know 
what are the “ many fine essays’ of which Mr. Watson spoke 
unless those from the “ Atheneum” are to be included. 
Yours, &., 


Joun Lawrence Lames. 
New Grove House, Hampstead Heath. 





THE USE OF FOODSTUFFS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Mr. Poole’s logic is rather difficult to follow. 
Does he wish us to understand that the residue is better 
than the whole in his reference to the bye-products of 
brewing ? 

Brewers’ and distillers’ grains have a value for milk 
production, but are by no means indispensable. Grains 
contain nearly all the albuminoids of the barley, but the 
carbohydrates or the fattening and heating properties of 
the barley or maize, as the case may be, are nearly all 
dissipated in the process of brewing. As barley and maize 
contain a very low percentage of albuminoids, but are rich 
in fattening and heating qualities, it is difficult to under- 
stand where the benefits and economy come in as regards 
feeding stuffs by the conversion of the grain by the brewer 
into a diminished quantity and quality. ‘In view of the 
immense increase in the price of all feeding stuffs,’’ the 
breeders and feeders of cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry are 
becoming seriously alarmed, and there are clear indications 
that they are reducing their stocks; the last two are most 
seriously affected, and milking cows, as they are the stock 
that depend so largely on artificial feeding stuffs. 

Feeding stuffs have advanced some 150 to 200 per cent., 
whereas the finished products are about 75 per cent. over 
pre-war values. 

The relation is out of all proportion. The markets have 
up to Christmas been fairly well supplied, but those of us 
who are more or less behind the scenes owing to the nature 
of our occupations, know that holders have been hurrying 
stock off, to escape further losses, and that a coming scarcity 
is threatened. 

Breeders and feeders would be greatly reassured if they 
knew that a large portion of the grain—some 64,000,000 
bushels now used by the brewers and distillers—would be 
diverted to live-stock feeding purposes. Some would ‘be 
required for munitions. 

The question we are confronted with is, Which is it to be, 
beer or meat? The laws of supply and demand will adjust 
themselves, but as it seems impossible to increase our 
supplies of imported feeding stuffs, the adjustment will take 
place, and is taking place in the reduction of our flocks and 
herds. 

The very high prices paid for malting barley must, I 
think, have an inimical effect on the production of wheat. 
Farmers are inclined to sow a very large area with barley, as 
this cereal is a more certain cropper than spring-sown wheat. 
The very late autumn and the shortness of labor have resulted 
in the smallest acreage of winter wheat on record. All these 
facts go strongly to support ‘‘ Wayfarer’s”’ contentions. So 
the question really is Beer versus Meat and Bread. 

Authorities differ widely as to whether alcohol is a food 
or not. Sir Frederick Treves said, “ Alcohol is an insidious 
poison, whose only antidote is alcohol again.”—Yours, &c., 

T. W. Toovey. 

King’s Langley Mills, Herts. 
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FOAM AND EARTH. 


“Ou! when will ye come home? ’’-— 
“ Never, never, never, never, never, 
We have become brown earth—earth and blown foam.’’ 


“ But we who sit at home 

Through all the days, the long blind days, without ye 
All day, each day knowing ye cannot come, 

That ye are now nothing but earth and foam, 

How shall we live, and what shall we become? ”’ 


“ White, drifting foam, brown earth, 

Is now your sons for ever and for ever ; 

Earth and foam, ye gave us birth, 

Foam and earth which come not home 

Nor would ye know us should we come.’’ 

“Come ye not home? ’’—“ Your sons shall come home 
never,’’ 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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Che Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay Nieut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘A Naturalist in Borneo.”” By R. W. C. Shelford. (Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net.) 

‘“* With Serbia Into Exile.’’ By Fortier Jones. (Melrose. 68. net.) 

‘*Venizelos and the War.’’ By Crawfurd Price. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 2s. net.) 

‘The Dangers of Half-Preparedness.’””’ By Norman Angell. 
(Putnam. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘** Beethoven.”’ By Romain Rolland. Translated by B. C. Hull. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 

* 7 - 

‘“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” 
the hero of “ Locksley Hall” exclaimed, without any thought 
oi disparaging a Chinese bicycle. He was a man hasty and 
violent in his thought and its expression, and his impatience 
with the Chinese was founded on nothing better than 
ignorance. Most of us, in fact, know little more about the 
Chinese than is expressed in a sentence at the beginning of 
Leigh Hunt’s essay on “ Tea-Drinking ” :— 

‘‘As a population they certainly are a most enormous 
and wonderful body; but as individuals, their ceremonies, 
their trifling edicts, their jealousy of foreigners, and their 
tea-cup representations of themselves (which are the only 
vnes popularly known), impress us irresistibly with a fancy 
that they are a people all toddling, little-eyed, little-footed, 

. little-bearded, little-minded, quaint, overweening, pig-tailed, 
bald-headed, cone-capped or pagoda-hatted, having childish 
houses and temples with bells at every corner and story, and 
shuffling about in blue landscapes, over ‘ nine-inch bridges,’ 
with little mysteries of bell-hung whips in their hands—a 
boat, or a house, or a tree, made of a pattern, being over 

their heads or underneath them (as the case may be), and a 

bird as large as the boat, always having a circular white 

space to fly in.” 
* * * 

For this ignorance of all Chinese affairs that cannot be 
learned from the tea-cups and the grocers’ windows, we have 
no right to blame the world of books. An army of writers 
from Lord Macartney, our first ambassador to Peking— 
admirers of Jane Austen may remember that one of his 
volumes shared with Crabbe’s “ Tales” and the “Idler” the 
honor of having been read by Fanny Price in the east room 
of Mansfield Park—to Mr. Bland and Mr. Backhouse has 
attempted to enlighten our darkness. Yet somehow or other 
the Chinese remain the most enigmatic of peoples. Peeping 
over their fans or from behind their screens, they have the 
air of mocking at us with an imperturbable gravity. The 
mask is never off, and a people which reconciles the practice 
of infanticide with the highest degree of filial piety seems 
destined to remain incomprehensible. It is only when we 
turn to writers like Dr. Giles, or Mr. Clementi Smith, or 
Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng, all three of whom have produced 
admirable renderings of Chinese poetry, that we begin to get 
a glimpse of the humanity which the Chinese mask conceals. 
I confess, as did Anatole France in the opening sentence of 
one of the most charming of his essays, that I am little versed 
in Chinese literature. And until I read Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s 
“ A Lute of Jade,’’ published some years ago in Mr. Murray’s 
“ Wisdom of the East”’ series, I did not regret the loss. 
“A Feast of Lanterns,” a further collection of translations 
just published by the same writer in the same series, is 
additional proof that the heathen Chinee, when he finds a 
good translator, can hold his own in the Western world 
of books. 

* » x 

A CHINESE writer has defined poetry as © clothing with 
words the emotions which surge through the heart.” In so 
far as the purpose of clothing is to suggest the form which it 
covers, the sentence is an apt description of Mr. Cranmer- 
Byng’s book. All Chinese poetry, he tells us, is the poetry 
of suggestion : — 

“Concentration and suggestion are the two essentials 
of Chinese poetry. There is neither Iliad nor Odyssey 
io be found in the libraries of the Chinese ; indeed, a favorite 
verse is the ‘stop short,’ a poem containing only four lines, 
concerning which another critic has explained that only the 
words stop, while the sense goes on. But what a world of 
meaning is to be found between four short lines! Often 
a door is - eno a curtain drawn aside, in the halls of 
romance, where the reader may roam at will. With this 
nation of artists in emotion, the taste of the tea is a thing 





of lesser importance; it is the aroma which remains and 

delights.” 

When one is told of the rigid rules of Chinese verse one is 
impressed by the skill needed to give expression to the subtlest 
and most evanescent moods, and at the same time to lead the 
reader to continue the reverie for himself. One of these 
favorite four-line poems is charmingly described by Mr. 
Cranmer-Byng as “ but a wreath of mist, a puff of wind, and 
a sprinkle of rain,’’ which has, nevertheless, been a constant 
inspiration. 
* * * 

Most of the poems in “A Feast of Lanterns”’ 
run to more than four lines. This makes quotation 
less easy, but I have room for two which are fairly 
characteristic. The first, called “Rain at Dawn,” is by 
Po Chu-i, “one of the greatest statesmen that China has 
produced ”’ : — 

** At dawn the crickets shrill, then cease their ‘plain, 

The dying candle flickers through my eaves; 

Though windows bar the wild dust and the rain, 

I hear the drip, drip, dripping in the broad banana leaves.’’ 
And this, by Li Po, * the greatest of all the Chinese lyrists,” 
is called “ Along the Stream ”’ :- 

“The rustling nightfall strews my gown with roses, 

And wine-flushed petals bring forgetfulness 

Of shadow after shadow striding past. 

I arise with the stars exultantly, and follow 

The sweep of the morn along the hushing stream, 

Where no birds wake; only the far-drawn sigh 

Of wary voices whispering farewell.’’ 
* * * 


In addition to his translations, Mr. Cranmer-Byng gives 
us short biographies of the Chinese poets, and explains the 
mysteries of such spiritually-endowed creatures as the 
Tortoise, the Phoenix, the Unicorn, and the Dragon. The 
last of these is a special patron of the world of books, for 
it is on record that once upon a time the Emperor Yuen 
Tsung saw little Taost priests like flies walking about in 
his ink. They called out to him: “O King! live for ever! 
Your servants are the spiritual essence of the ink, the 
ambassadors of the black pine. Whoever in this world has 
literary powers must have twelve of us dragon guests in his 
ink.” Possibly this habit of seeing dragons was not 
unconnected with the fact that the Chinese, like other poets, 
were apt to find their inspiration in wine. Wang Chi, of the 
seventh century, was known as the Five-Bottle Scholar. The 
great Li Po was not often sober. And we are told of the 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove, the oldest literary club 
on record, that those famous men “had many talents in 
common, being poets and musicians, alchemists, philo- 
sophers, and mostly hard drinkers as well.” I cannot believe 
that the famous Meng Hao-jan was a great drinker, or he 
would have primed himself on a famous occasion. Let 
readers judge from his biography :- 

**Meng Hao-jin, a.p. 689-740, failed at the public com 
etitive examinations, and retired to the mountains, where 
1e led the life of a recluse. Later on, he obtained an official 
post; but he was of a timid disposition, and once when the 
emperor, attracted by his fame, came to visit him, he hid 
himself under the bed. His hiding-place was revealed by 
Wang Wei, a brother poet who was present.”’ 

* » * 

CHINESE literature has its fiction and its philosophy as 
well as its poetry. It is possible to read in M. Stanislas 
Julien’s French version the startling account of the death 
of Tong-tcho, an episode taken from the historical romance, 
‘ San-koue-tchi,” complete, M. Julien assures us, in twenty 
volumes. As for Chinese philosophy I cannot do better than 
transcribe part of a dialogue between Tzu Chi, of Nan-kuo, 
and his pupil Tzu Yu. The former is speaking :— 

“* To wear out one’s intellect in an obstinate adherenve 
to the individuality of things, not recognizing the fact that 
all =e are One—this is called T’'Aree in the Morning.’ 

‘*** What is Three in the Morning?’ asked Tzu Yu. 

**A keeper of monkeys,’ replied Tzu Chi, ‘said with 
regard to their ration of chestnuts, that each monkey was 
to bane three in the morning and four at night. But at this 
the monkeys were very angry, so the keeper said they might 
have four in the morning and three at night, with which 
arrangement they were all well pleased. The actual number 
of the chestnuts remained the same, but there was an adapta 
tion to the likes and dislikes of those concerned. Such is the 
principle of putting oneself into subjective relation with 
externals.’ ”’ 

What an ideal Food-Controller Tzu Chi would have proved 
himself at the present juncture! 
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THE GENIUS OF THE TAVERN. 


‘“Prancois Villon: His Life and Times, 1431-1463." By 
H. pE VERE STACPOOLE. (Hutchinson. 6s. net.) 


Ir is to Stevenson’s credit that he was rather sorry that he 
had ever written his essay on Villon. He explains that this 
was due to the fact that he “ regarded Villon as a bad fellow,” 
but one likes to think that his conscience was also a little 
troubled because through lack of sympathy he had failed 
to paint a just portrait of a man of genius. Villon was a bad 
fellow enough in all conscience. He was not so bad, however, 
as Stevenson made him out. He was, no doubt, a thief, and 
he had killed a man, and it may even be (if we are to read 
autobiography into one of the most shocking portions of 
the “Grand Testament”) that he lived for a time on the 
earnings of “la grosse Margot.’’ But, for all this, he was 
not the utterly vile person that Stevenson believed. His 
poetry is not mere whining and whimpering of genius which 
occasionally changes its mood and sticks its fingers to its 
nose. It is rather the confession of a man who had wandered 
over the “crooked hills of delicious pleasure,” and had 
arrived in rags and filth in the famous city of Hell. It isa 
map of disaster and a chronicle of lost souls. Swinburne 
defined the genius of Villon more imaginatively than 
Stevenson when he addressed him in a paradoxical line as: 

“Bird of the bitter bright grey golden morn,”’ 
and spoke of his “ poor perfect voice,” 

‘That rings athwart the sea whence no man steers, 

Like joy-bells crossed with death-bells in our ears. 
No man who has ever written has so cunningly mingled joy- 
bells and death-bells in his music. Here is a realism of 
damned souls—damned in their merry sins—at which the 
writer of “ Ecclesiastes ’’ merely seems to hint like a detached 
philosopher. Villon may never have achieved the last faith 
of the penitent thief. But he was a penitent thief at least 
in his disillusion. If he contjnues to sing “ Carpe diem” 
when at the age of thirty he is already an old, diseased 
man, he sings it almost with a sneer of hatred. It is from 
the lips of a grinning death’s-head—not of a jovial roysterer, 
as Henley makes it seem in his slang translation—that the 
“ Ballade de bonne Doctrine & ceux de mauvaise Vie” falls, 
with its refrain of destiny : 

** Tout aux tavernes et aux filles.” 

And the * Ballade de la Belle Heaulmiére aux Filles de Joie,” 
in which Age counsels Youth to take its pleasure and its 
fee before the evil days come, expresses no more joy of living 
than the dismallest ‘“‘ memento mori.” 

One must admit, of course, that the obsession of vice 
is strong in Villon’s work. In this he is prophetic of much 
of the greatest French literature of the nineteenth century. 
He had consorted with criminals beyond most poets. It is 
not only that he indulged in the sins of the flesh. It is 
difficult to imagine that there exists any sin of which he and 
his companions were not capable. He was apparently a 
member of the famous band of thieves called the Coquillards, 
the sign of which was a cockle-shell in the cap, “ which was 
the sign of the Pilgrim.” “It was a large business,” Mr. 
Stacpoole says of this organization, “with as many 
departments as a New York store, and, to extend the simile, 
its chief aim and object was to make money. Coining, 
burglary, highway robbery, selling indulgences and false 
jewellery, card-sharping, and dice-playing with loaded dice, 
were chief among its industries.”” Mr. Stacpoole goes on to 
tone down this catalogue of iniquity with the explanation 
that the Coquillards were, after all, not nearly such villains 
contemporary milk-adulterators and sweaters of 
women. He is inclined to think they may have been good 
fellows, like Robin Hood and his men or the gentlemen of 
the road in a later century. This may well be, but a gang 
of Robin Hoods, infesting a hundred taverns in the town 
and quarrelling in the streets over loose women, is dangerous 
company for an impressionable young man who had never 
been taught the Shorter Catechism. Paris, even in the 


as our 


twentieth century, is supposed to be a city of temptation. 
Paris, in the fifteenth century, must have been as tumultuous 
with the seven deadly sins as the world before the Flood. 





| 
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Joan of Arc had been burned in the year in which Villon 
was born, but her death had not made saints of the students 
of Paris. Living more or less beyond the reach of the civil 
law, they made a duty of riot, and counted insolence and 
wine to themselves for righteousness. Villon, we are 
reminded, had good influences in his life which might have 
been expected to moderate the appeal of wildness and folly 
He had his dear, illiterate mother, for whom, and at whose 
request, he wrote that unexpected ballade of prayer to the 
Mother of God. He had, too, that good man who adopted 
him, Guillaume de Villon, chaplain of Saint Benoist— 
**mon plus que pére 
Maistre Guillaume de Villon, 
Qui m’a esté plus doux que mére”’ ; 
and who gave him the name that he has made immortal. 
That he was not altogether unresponsive to these good 
influences is shown by his references to them in his “ Grand 
Testament,” though Stevenson was inclined to read into the 
lines on Guillaume the most infernal kind of mockery, and 
derision. One of Villon’s bequests to the old man, it will be 
remembered, was the ‘“‘Rommant du Pet au Diable,” which 
Stevenson refers to again and again as an “ improper 
romance.” Mr. Stacpoole has done a service to English 
readers interested in Villon by showing that the “Rommant” 
was nothing of the sort, but was a little epic—possibly witty 
enough—on a notorious conflict between the students and 
civilians of Paris. One may accept the vindication of 
Villon’s goodness of heart, however, without falling in at all 
points with Mr. Stacpoole’s tendency to justify his hero. 
When, for instance, in the account of Villon’s only known 
act of homicide, the fact that after he had stabbed thie 
priest, Sermoise, he crushed in his head with a stone, is used 
to prove that he must have been acting on the defensive, 
because, “since the earliest times, the stone is the weapon 
used by man to repel attack—chiefly the attack of wolves 
and dogs ’’—we cannot quite repress a sceptical smile. We 
admit that, in the absence of evidence, we have no right to 
accuse Villon of deliberate murder. But it is the absence 
of evidence that acquits him, not the fact that he 
killed his victim with a stone as well as a dagger. 
Nor does it seem to us quite fair to blame, as Mr. Stacpoole 
does by implication, the cold and beautiful Katherine de 
Vaucelles for Villon’s moral downfall. Katherine de 
Vaucelles—what a poem her very name is—may, for all we 
know, have had the best of reasons for sending her bully 
to beat the poet “like dirty linen on the washing-board.” 
We do not know, and it is better to leave the matter a 
mystery than to sentimentalize like Mr. Stacpoole : — 
“Had he come across just now one of those creative 

women, one of those women who by the alchemy that lives 

alone in love can bend a man’s character, even though the 

a had been ever so little, she might have saved him 

from the catastrophe towards which he was moving, and 

which took place in the following December.” 
All we know is that the lady of miracles did not arrive, and 
that in her absence Villon and a number of companion 
gallows-birds occupied the dark of one winter's night in rob- 
bing the chapel of the Collége de Navarre. This was in 1456, 
and not long afterwards Villon wrote his *‘ Petit Testament,” 
and skipped from Paris. We know little of his wanderings 
in the next five years, nor do we know whether the greater 
part of them was spent in crimes or in reputable idleness. 
Mr. Stacpoole writes a chapter on his visit to Charles of 
Orléans, but there are few facts for a biographer to go upon 
during this period. Nothing with a date happened to Villon 
till the summer of 1461, when Thibault d’Aussigny, Bishop 
of Orléans, for some cause or other, real or imaginary, had 
him cast into a pit so deep that he “could not even see the 
lightning of a thunderstorm,” and kept him there for three 
months with “neither stool to sit nor bed to lie on, and 
nothing to eat but bits of dry bread flung down to him by 
his gaolers.’’ Here, during his three months’ imprisonment 
in the pit, he experienced all that bitterness of life which 
makes his ‘‘ Grand Testament ’’ a ‘“ De Profundis ’’ without 
parallel in scapegrace literature. Here, we may imagine 
with Mr. Stacpoole, his soul grew in the grace of suffering, 
and the death-bells began to bring a solemn music among 
the joy-bells of his earlier follies. He is henceforth the 
companion of lost souls. He is the most melancholy of cynics 
ir. the kingdom of death. He has ever before him the vision 
of men hanging on gibbets. He has all the hatreds of a man 
tortured and haunted and old. 
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Not that he ever entirely resigns his carnality. His only 
complaint against the flesh is that it perishes like the snows 
of last year. But to recognize even this is to have begun 
to have a just view of life. He knows that in the tavern is 
to be found no continuing city. He becomes the servant of 
truth and beauty as he writes the most revealing and tragic 
satires on the population of the tavern in the world’s 
literature. What more horrible portrait exists in poetry 
than that of “la belle Heaulmiére” grown old, as she 
contemplates her beauty turned to hideousness—her once 
fair limbs become “ speckled, like sausages”? “ La Grosse 
Margot ’”’ alone is more horrible, and her bully utters his 
and her doom in the last three awful lines of the ballade 
which links her name with Villon’s :— 

**Ordure amons, ordure nous affuyt ; 

Nous deffuyons honneur, il nous deffuyt, 

En ce bordeau, oi tenons nostre estat.” 
But there is more than the truth of ugliness in these 
amazing ballads of which the “Grand Testament ”’ is fuil. 
Villon was by nature a worshipper of beauty. The lament 
over the defeat of his dream of fair lords and ladies by the 
reality of a withered and dissatisfying world runs like a 
torment through his verse. No one has ever celebrated the 
inevitable passing of loveliness in lovelier verse than Villon 
has done in the “ Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis.”” We 
have heard it maintained that Rossetti has translated the 
radiant beauty of this ballade into his “Ballad of Dead 
Ladies.” But we cannot admit it. Even his beautiful 
translation of the refrain, 

‘* But where are the snows of yesteryear,” 


seems to us to injure simplicity with an ornament, and to 
turn natural into artificial music. Compare the opening 
lines in the original and in the translation, and you will 
see the difference between the sincere expression of a vision 
and the beautiful writing of an exercise. Here is Villon’s 
beginning : — 
‘** Dictes-moy ou, en quel pays, 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine? 
Archipiade, ne Thais, 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine?”’ 
And here is Rossetti’s jaunty English :— 
** Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora, the lovely Roman? 
Where’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 


9. 


Neither of them the fairer woman? 
One sees how Rossetti is inclined to romanticize that which 
is already romantic beyond one’s dreams in its naked and 
golden simplicity. We would not quarrel with Rossetti’s 
version, however, if it had not been often brought forward 
as an example of a translation which was equal to the 
original. It is certainly a wonderful version if we compare 
it with most of those that have been made from Villon. Mr. 
Stacpoole’s, we fear, have no rivulets of music running 
through them to make up for their want of prose exactitude. 
We admit, however, that translation of Villon is difficult. 
Some of his most beautiful poems are simple as catalogues 
of names, and the secret of their beauty is a secret elusive as 
a fragrance borne on the wind. Mr. Stacpoole may be 
congratulated on his courage in undertaking an impossible 
task—especially a task in which he challenges comparison 
with forerunners so finely spoken as Rossetti, Swinburne, 
and Andrew Lang. His book, however, is meant for the 
general public rather than for poets and scholars—at least, 
for that intelligent portion of the general public which is 
interested in literature without being over-critical. For its 
purpose it may be recommended as an_ interesting, 
picturesque, and judicious book. We are glad that Mr. 
Stacpoole, without attempting to disparage Stevenson’s 
beautiful gifts, has given the British public this true portrait 
of Villon to take the place of Stevenson’s biassed and ill- 
drawn one. The Villon of Stevenson is little better than a 
criminal monkey of genius. The Villon of Mr Stacpoole 
is at least the makings of a man. 





‘““A MERE CRITIC.”’ 
‘The Moderns.” By JouNn FREEMAN. (Robert Scott. 6s. net.) 


So Mr. Freeman styles himself, and it is not an uncommon 
or, alas! in these days. an unjustified attitude. Now 
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Mr. Freeman has written some fine poetry, and he will in 
all probability write even better. But (he must forgive us 
if we speak candidly) as a critic, as a writer of prose, he is 
of the dullest and most indifferent. One cannot read ten 
lines of this treatise without realizing that Mr. Freeman is 
a singular example of the amateur in criticism, of, to put it 
quite simply, the man who does not know his job. 

are, of course, many good poets who have also been good 
critics ; there are even good critics who have written excel- 
lent poetry. 


There 


But, as departments in art, it is extremely 
important to remember that they are separate; that each 
province has its own features, laws, and functions, and that 
it is a false syllogism that because you are a good poet, 
you must also be a good critic. The decline of criticism is, 
vf course, responsible for this confusion of identity. “ Mere 
criticism ”’ has become the dumping-ground of all the other 
arts; the training, experience, and penetration it requires 
are ignored, and it is only acceptable as a career so long 
as you make your mark elsewhere. Such a degradation is 
happily only a modern and transitory phenomenon, but it 
1s necessary to point it out, in order not only to preserve 
the standards of prose, to view one’s generation in as right 
a perspective as possible, and to stimulate genuine creative 
work, but to urge upon all who have the truth of literature 
at heart to restore criticism to its legitimate dignity. 

Mr. Freeman cannot be charged with the worst symptom 
of this decay. His work is perfectly honest, unaffected, and 
the fruit of genuine feeling. But he tends to say in twenty 
words what should have been said in twos to decorate his 
language with such abominations as “avers,” “ puppetry,” 
“expertry,” “ inappraisable,”’ “ inilluminous,”’ “ inapprehen- 
sible,”’ “ delightsomeness,” “the intense inane,”’ “ whimful,” 
“additament”’ (whatever that may mean), and so on; to 
elaborate the commonplace ; to talk amiably round a subject 
rather than go straight at it and have done with it; to 
intersperse eccentric judgments of his own which will not 
hold water, and to write a heavy, rather woolly prose, 
which, let it be confessed, makes uncommonly dull reading. 

His first essay is on Mr. Shaw, whom he obviously 
dislikes t 


*‘ notions.’ 





finding his drama not one of 


’ 


“jdeas”’ but 
There is a grain of truth in this, but Mr. 
Freeman spoils it all by a series of really absurd misunder- 
standings: “ Kindliness, tenderness, are words which seem 
almost ludicrously inapplicable to Mr. Shaw’s work.” 
Come, Mr. Freeman! How about Lady Cicely in “ Can- 
dida,” or Julius Cesar, or even Blintschli, or the waiter in 
“You Never Can Tell,” who is an embodiment of kindliness ? 
Mr. Shaw brims over with kindliness; that is why he is 
always so anxious to conceal it. Then, speaking of “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’ he says :— 

“Ts it quite wise to tell poor girls that the only alter 
native to the coarsest, uncertain physical drudgery is the 
moral drudgery of that subtle, uncovenanted octopus, 
prostitution? ”’ 


Poor Mr. Shaw—he has been accused of many things, 
but hardly (with such solemnity) of provoking so insidious 
a temptation! Of the blasphemy and indecency of “ Getting 
Married,” Mr. Freeman, with pedagogic zeal, cannot say 
too much. Fancy a Bishop advocating polygamy! Does not 
Mr. Freeman see that “Getting Married” is pure farce; 
that farce of this kind does not need an elaborate denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Shaw’s views on marriage and divorce, and that 
a lack of a sense of humor is not the surest method of 
tumbling Mr. Shaw off his pedestal? Later, Mr. Freeman 
takes Mr. Shaw’s Christianity to task. He quotes the 
passage in “ Androcles,”’ 


where Mr. Shaw makes a point 
of the humanness of Jesus. 


“ He has left out that profound 
spirituality which changes men’s lives; he has left out the 
love which overwhelms and humiliates and renews those 
that apprehend it; he has left out not only the divinity 
which he takes for granted as a mere delusion——,” and so 
on. It is really no good preaching at Mr. Shaw with such 
dramatic gestures. After all, everybody accepts that 
spirituality, and what harm is there in pointing out the 
human and unconventional side of Jesus? 
Mr. Freeman is outraged at Mr. Shaw’s “slightly malicious 
taste for taking the conceit out of her (England),” and 
quotes some patriotic but inferior lines of Swinburne as a 
buckler against such “rasping querulousness.” And he 
never mentions ‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,’’ a 
pleasant comedy quite free of “ notions.” 


Then, again, 
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We have illustrated Mr. Freeman’s method at length 
in this first essay, to give readers an idea of it. So that we 
shall have to hurry over the rest of his “moderns.” He 
gives laborious definitions of Mr. Wells’s philosophies, but 
makes no attempt to discuss the style—those curious 
infelicities which are far more vrominent in his later than 
in his earlier works, his way of using too violent 
or too inharmonious words to enforce his meaning, and his 
lack of method in rushing out language haphazard. 
Surely, it is the business of a critic to make some 
tyle. ‘The Sea- 
“ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham ” he dismisses as apprentice work. But, strictly 


effort towards analyzing his “ subject’s”’ s 
Lady” he never mentions; “ Kipps” and 
speaking, they and the semi-scientific romances are the only 
novels he has written. 

Mr. Hardy he prefers as a poet than a novelist, and 
ranks ‘‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes’ ‘‘ near the finest,’’ which is 
rather to put his own feet in the stocks he put Mr. Shaw’s— 
playing with paradox. In discussing the fatalism of “ Jude,” 
he forbears to underline the hanging of the children, which— 
as superfluous and inartistic in its way as the blinding of 
Gloster in ‘‘ Lear ”’—is a radical example of how Mr. Hardy, 
by taking fate into his own hands, will sometimes defeat the 
magnificent artistry of his works. ‘So incomparably higher 
and finer is Mr. Hardy’s achievemeat than Zola’s, that one’s 
depression is incomparably greater.”” But that is to miss 
the whole point of great tragely. The essay on Henry 
James, inspired as it is with genuine warmth, is the best in 
the book. He feels him as a poet rather than perceives him 
&S a critic, but his sympathy is in the right key. The essay 
on Mr. Conrad is far too vague, and emphasizes a grave 
fault in Mr. Freeman’s method of approach. He will not get 
to grips with his people as artists. Coventry Patmore he 
puts at a higher level even than Francis Thompson. He does 
not actually commit himself to so gross a misapprehension, 
but he veers insistently in that direction. The quality of 
Vatmore’s work is still, we suppose, a matter of opinion, but 
a judicious verdict cannot possibly endorse Mr. Freeman's 
extravagant estimate. And Mr. Freeman does not make his 
case out any the better by quoting with strong approval a 
spiritual vulgarity like this :— 

‘*Past corruptions that are really past and no longer 
active are so far irom hindering love that they act as manure 
in which the seed of Divine Love and the seed, almost 
divine, of a pure and fervid mortal affection, flourish 


wonderfully : 

Here is “no narrow, ungenerous Calvinism,” exclaims Mr. 
Freeman. No, indeed. Thompson he hardly analyzes 
as a poet at all, but takes up a quantity of space 
by making the point that he tells to all what most 
men tell only to God. He is far happier with 
Mr. Bridges, whom he finds (and we agree with him) a 
lyric poet of very fine quality. But it is unintelligible 
criticism to compare him with Mr. Abercrombie, even in the 
dramas, and to say of Cowper that “he merely creeps upon 
commonplace”’ is an absurdity, and nothing less. 

“The Moderns,” indeed, is not a happy book. It makes 
us feel that a strict examiner of critics might with advantage 
receive an official appointment, who would insist on two 
qualifications in the examinee—({1) a sense of humor, (2) a 
capacity to catalogue in headings, A, B, and C the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the man of letters under discussion. 
Prosaic, perhaps, but not a bad drag-net. Still, when all is 
said, it is of far greater importance that Mr. Freeman should 
continue to give us poetry of such strength and power of 
expression as he can, rather than waste himself in less 
profitable adventures. 


IRELAND WITHOUT THE IRISH. 


‘*Treland under the Stuarts and during the Interregnum.” 
Vol. ILI. 1660-1690. By RIcHARD BAGWELL, M.A. 
(Longmans. 15s. net.) 


Mr. Bacwewt’s persevering industry has long been 
recognized. An enthusiast in his own special study, he 
writes for enthusiasts. He scorns all attempts to attract the 
interest of the ordinary man by grouping of subjects, or even 
by care of style—an indifference which leads to some 
obscurity of pronouns. But Mr. Bagwell assumes the 
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sedulous co-operation of his readers, in this third and last 
volume of the record of the Stuarts in Ireland. 

The history of the Restoration is dull at the best, even 
in England—the history of “‘ bad men in a bad time,” as Mr. 
Bagwell says. It is more dull and dreary in Ireland even 
than elsewhere. There, where men were beyond the reach 
of ordinary criticism and judgment, the lowest passions had 
their course, and the monotonous story of peculation, 
intrigue, and greed pursues its unbroken way. According 
to Ormonde, not addicted to streng language, Buckingham 
was a vile man, Orrery’s gout was the least of his infirmities, 
and Lord Meath had lost more than he could spare of the 
sense God gave him. “ There is no Englishman, Catholic or 
other, of what quality or degree soever alive, that will stick 
to sacrifice all Ireland for to save the least interest of his 

wn in England,” so said Bishop O’Moloney, “the most 
dangerous because the wisest man of their clergy,” in the 
opinion of the Lord Lieutenant Essex. Since the Irish 
population of the island is practically excluded from notice 
in this volume, the story that remains is of the adventurers, 
crowding on each other to grasp a wealth which they could 
there more easily achieve than in England. The readers of 
‘Stolen Waters,” by Mr. Healy, M.P., will be able to 
appreciate the extent of the licence which the settlers allowed 
themselves when the least resistance to their wish could be 
termed “rebellion.”” There exists in a southern English 
parish a curious record of one of the “ hungry Hamiltons,” 
a clergyman, who migrated to England, carrying the tradition 
of his privileges in Ireland. But his tithe-hunting and 
masterful ‘“ profiteering were unsuited to an English com- 
munity, and a mutiny (which was not called “ rebellion ”’ in 
England) drove him from the place. 

In this gloomy world Mr. Bagwell moves as an abso- 
lutely impartial recorder of events. He is an “impartial” 
writer in the sense of that school of historians which accepts 
any one fact as equal in value to any other. No preference 
or criticism is indicated, though in the case of the King’s 
mistresses Mr. Bagwell generally allows himself a vivacious 
touch of disapproval. The grave problems of the Parliament 
in Ireland are practically omitted. In other respects the 
reader is left free to make, if he so chooses, his own selection 
from among the round beads, alike in size and color, that 
have at least the continuity of being strung upon the 
historian’s line. It is a subtle form of impartiality. No 
serious man can wholly divest himself of judgment ; and Mr. 
Bagwell tacitly claims two admissions from his readers. <A 
fact in Ireland is of value when it is recorded in the English 
tongue in an English document. It must refer to the 
“ civilizing ’’ force of English Government and Society. As 
a consequence, in this history of Ireland under the Stuarts 
[reland is left out. If the sword had failed to obliterate the 
Irish people it can still be done by the pen. The existence oi 
a population exceeding the English settlers by fifteen to one 
is indicated. ‘ Being in a minority, the victors never felt 
quite safe, and, having suffered much, were not in a forgiving 
mood.” “There had always been many in Ireland who were 
willing to fight but not to work, and Chichester had much 
trouble with them. When the Civil War came to an end 
Cromwell encouraged their emigration” (!) The Bishop of 
Killaloe, a foe to all Presbyterians, approved on Church 
grounds the conduct of some Scottish iron-workers who cut off 
the heads of such Tories as they could catch: “ This chopping 
of their heads doth much more terrify others from running 
out than hanging, though that doth pretty well when they 
come to it, but it is a long time first, they have so many 
friends, not only Irish but English, and some of them sitting 
on the bench all our justices are tantum non 
Presbyterians, and I wish they were but tantum nons.” 

Under this limited conception of “ Ireland ” as an English 
settlement it is natural that Mr. Bagwell should give, out of 
his 537 pages, nine pages to Social Ireland from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution, six pages to the “ Protestant 
Episcopalians,” beginning with St. Patrick, over a page to 
the Presbyterians, and four pages to the Church of Rome. 
“The bulk of the native population,’’ says Mr. Bagwell, in 
his closing sentence to the volume, “adheres to Rome.” 

Social life is interpreted in the strict sense of Society. 
Possibly it was with unconscious irony that the two great 
mansions he describes wita such admiration—-Portmore and 
Charleville—founded in tears and blood, and at a vast levy 
of wealth, which Mr. Bagwell duly notes without mentioning 
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Quilts. 
as only Down Quilts in hand 
block-printed silk, with black 
gatin border and reverse. For 
double beds. 
Usual price 95/- Sale price 63/- 


Chairs, 


Mahogany Inlaid Sheraton Chair 
upholstered in green morocco. 

Usual price £1: 15:0 

Sale price £1:11:0 
Ditto Arm Chair. 

Usual pric: £2:17:6 

Sale price £2:7:6 


Linen Pillow Cases. 


too dozen fine hemstitched pure 
Irish linen Pillow Cases. Size 20 
by 3oin. 
Usual price 6/6 
Sale price 4/11 each 


Sauce Tureen. 
Graceful Sauce Tureen, with 
cover beautifully fin‘shed with a 
dull surface, giving the article 
every appearance of old silver 
plate. 

Usual price f2:5:0 

Sale price £1:14:6 


Moire, Damask and 
Cottelin. 
25 pieces or — pieces soin. 
Moire, Damask and Cottelin, 
various colours and designs. 
Usual prices 4/11 & 6/11 pec yard. 
Sale prices 2/11 & 4/11 per yard. 


Cretonne. 
430 yards coin. Cretonne tambler 
rose design with white or jaspe 
ground. 
Usual orice 2/11 per yard. 
Sale price |/9id. per yard. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
DISTRIBUTION 


| by Charles Frederick Higham. 
Now on Sale. 12/6 Net. 


HIS is a masterly treatise on 
a subject of great interest to all 
students of present-day social 
conditions, as well as to all States- 
men, Politicians, Reformers and 
Business Men and Women generally. 
The author has studied his subject 
for twenty years and is acknowledged 
as an authority. 
THE SUNDAY TIMES says: 


“Mr. Higham’sseverest crit'c will hardly deny that 
he has produced a very interesting and very well- 
written book, containing much excellent common- 
sense, which may be put to good use, not merely by 
people with tangible commodities to sell but with 
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High-Class Cigarettes of superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 73d. 20 for I 3 ideas to exploit—and it must be cc nfessed that he 
4 goes far tojustifythe faith that isinhim. Thewhole 
50 for 3/ 100 for 5, 6 book is well worthy the serious attention of all 


actively engaged in the life of the mo.‘ern world,” 


EAD the chapters on :— 
‘The “cientific Distrit ution of Commodities.” 
‘The Scienti‘ic Distribution of State Policy.’ 
‘The Scientific Distribution « f Political Thought.’ 
‘The =cientific D str. bution of Social Propaganda.’ 


|| BUY A COPY NOW. 
Your bookseller will supply you. 
PUBLISHED BY NISDET. 
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its tragic source—failed to survive a hundred years, prophetic 
in their ruin of many a later doom on a “ civilization ”’ that 
had no depth of honest root. Life at Portmore, among its 
decoys and fisheries and racehorses, was somewhat confused. 
‘Neither Conway nor Rawdon loved the Presbyterians, but 
Lady Conway became a Quaker, and her husband thought 
her circle would be too dull for Rawdon’s daughter, a 
lively girl who married Lord Granard’s son.”’ Greatrake’s 
massage (though he came from Waterford) failed to cure 
Lady Conway's headaches. In other cases, however, he 
succeeded, and in general things were well enough for the 
gentry. “As long as Charles II. lived, life in town and 
country was easy, except for occasional mischief done by the 
Tories.” 

The settlers had, indeed, little to thank England 
for in the way of sympathy. Mr. Bagwell tells how London, 
in its great necessity of the Fire, firmly refused the offer 
from Ireland of a gift of 30,000 cattle, “Our proper and, 
indeed, our only coin.” The House of Commons, in its fury, 
looked on the offer as a trick to hinder their Bill for pro- 
hibiting Irish cattle to be carried into England, and the 
Cavalier squires with pasture lands reviled the starving 
citizens who, in their hunger, begged to be allowed this 
supply of food. “ Anyone who opposed the Bill to allow Irish 
cattle into England must,” said Buckingham, “ have an Irish 
estate or an Irish understanding.” We may note by the 
way that Irish exports under the conduct of the new 
English civilization were the same as they had been under 
mere Irish control, meat, fish, butter, leather, pipe staves, 
and frieze; the only difference being the great restriction in 
number, variety, and quality of the finer manufactures, 
excluded from England and forbidden elsewhere. 

It is inevitable that histories of Ireland with Ireland 
left out shall come to an end. Mr. Bagwell has exhausted 
that field. As Irish scholarship advances, new writers 
realize the world that still lies untouched in Irish sources, 
and protest that no man can pretend to know the history of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Ireland without 
a study of Irish writers and Irish poets, who in days of 
oppression were the only voice of the Irish people. No 
name of an Irish writer or singer occurs in this volume. 
These lie ignorantly hidden in the obscurities of “the 
Tories.’ Even if one does not know Irish, there are other 
sources to hand. Why should there be no hint of that 
pathetic revival under the Stuarts, when the Irish crept 
back to the ruined abbeys, rebuilt east-windows, and roofed 
a part of the sacred buildings for their devotions? Perhaps 
there is not an abbey without its great burial slabs of this 
period, well and deeply cut with the Irish name and 
inscription and the tools of a common trade—the plough, the 
carpenter's instruments, or the smith’s. There is here wealth, 
and skill, and indomitable pride. The manuscripts of these 
centuries, always unique and ever copied with an uncon- 
querable fidelity—a story. unique in all European history— 
are being at last dragged by scholars cut of the prejudiced 
and ignorant contempt long heaped on them. From one 
side and another there arise signs of a life that has survived 
the wreck of Portmore and Charleville. Without the study 
of Irish records, no portraits, even of the Duke of Ormonde 
or of the Franciscan, Peter Walsh, can be rightly 
attempted, or given in their true and tragic proportions. 
The history of Ireland has yet to be written. 





A VICTORIAN TORY. 


“Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868-1885.” 
By the Right Hon. LokD GrORGE HAMILTON. (Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuese thin gleanings of a long life are like scant grey hairs 
on an old head ; they tell the story of a past, but give little 
clue to its character. Certainly, the Victorian statesmen did 
not live in an uninteresting age; on the contrary, they 
witnessed many adventures of the human spirit, and even 
took part in them. But the full tide of their times was 
not with them; and an able Conservative administrator 
of the type of Lord George Hamilton, with some 
instincts for progress, had too obvious a concern in 
stopping what current there was. What should a very 
good boy, coming from such a very good family, want with 





change? When his mind has moved, it seems to have been 
chiefly towards a rather crude imperialism. Thus, Parlia- 
mentarian as he is, he tells us that he would transfer the 
full political control of the Army and the Navy to a soldier 
and sailor, giving him the right, without election, to defend 
his Estimates in the House of Commons. That is the 
Continental system, to which even Mr. Lloyd George has 
not approximated. From it this old Free Trader reaches, per 
saltum, a full programme of Protection and Colonial Mer- 
cantilism, while he calls on the workmen to abolish ‘“ checks 
and limitations upon individual effort and personal skill.”’ 
There is nothing in the book to indicate the road by which 
Lord George reaches this terminus. His story is, in the 
main, a laudatory record of, average Tories and Toryism, and 
& comminatory one of the same type of Liberals and 
Liberalism. Gladstone is all error and hypocritical guilt ; 
Disraeli all wisdom and practical skill; Nonconformists, 
“cranks,” with no knowledge or ‘ideals’’ outside their 
“conventicles.” Some detached observations show shrewd- 
ness. It is quite true, for example, that the adoption of 
single-member districts gave Conservatism a twenty years’ 
majority in the boroughs. And the portraiture, though 
slight, is not unsympathetic. Most clever young men 
who came within the range of Disraeli’s personal 
influence loved him, for he was a human and almost an 
affectionate leader of them. Lord George Hamilton 
discloses some interesting personal characteristics of his 
contemporaries —among others, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Cabinet habit of reverting to a subject that had 
been decided, and bringing up against it a _ battery 
of heavy, though belated, artillery. Another touch 
reveals Lord Iddesleigh’s expectation that he and not 
Lord Salisbury would succeed Lord Beaconsfield as Con- 
servative leader and Prime Minister. The book is somewhat 
illiterate. A famous pamphlet of Gladstone’s is twice given 
the wrong title, and equally notorious places and sayings are 
misquoted or mis-spelled. But the general flavor of Lord 
George Hamilton’s recollections, in spite of their slightness 
and tartness, is pleasant ; we think the general judgment on 
his purely administrative work would be favorable. Of his 
powers of speech Lord George could naturally give no 
direct account. They were always considerable; the 
voice of quite unusual charm and the powers of construction 
and statement of more than average faculty. 





AN ODD LOT. 
‘*Vesprie Towers.” By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. (Smith 
Elder. 6s. net.) 
‘*The Buffoon.” 


net.) 


“The Real Motive.” By DorotHy CANFIELD. (Constable. 


5s. net.) 


“The Thirteenth Commandment.” By Rurert HuGues. 


(Nash. 6s. net.) 


CERTAINLY there are times when the “Nil nisi bonum”’ 
decree becomes a positive scandal, even more of a scandal 
than the “De vivis” variation of it, which, being an un- 
written law, is far more rigorously enforced. It may be 
cruelty to say so, but after reading ‘‘ Vesprie Towers,” we 
can very well understand why Watts-Dunton was so chary 
of publicly exposing his literary wares. For there is 
literally not one grain of talent or virtue in “ Vesprie 
Towers” from first page to last. That a critic, who only 
just missed being first-class, who had so sound and even 
delicate a knowledge of literature, who, in spite of his faults, 
was a genuine man of letters in the best sense, should have 
written such terribly dreary stuff is incredible. The plot 
reminds us of an advertisement-poster to a suburban theatre 
—so prodigiously flat is its melodrama. The characters (all 
sawdust) talk in such a way that we marvel that the hero 
does not address a villain as “ caitiff.”. This is a specimen 
of one of their utterances : — 
“Ah, it seems as though Providence had ordained that 
this poem should be set before me to-day! By fostering 


woman we benefit the entire human race and prepare for 
the millennium.” 


So unredeemed a failure as “ Vesprie Towers” (it ought 
never to have been published ut all) should indeed be what 
the newspapers call “a grave warning” against light- 
hearted infractions of the sound canon that to be a good 


By Louis U. WILKINSON. (Constable. 5s. 
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in many mixtures you will 
find that the light and 
dark leaf are not evenly 
blended, and consequently 
every pipe will be different 
—one will smoke hot and 
burn the tongue—the next 
will be strong and flavour- 
less. In Three Nuns the 
tobacco is so twisted and 
cut that perfect evenness 
is secured, and the result 
is a bland, cool, rich 
flavour with every pipeful. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded 
on application to Stephen Mitchell 


& Son, Branch of the Imperial 
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MILLION 
SHILLING 
FUND 


Help for the Suffering Jews 
in Russia and Poland. 








In response to the above appeal 
77,588 Shillings 


have been received by the 


RUSSIAN JEWS RELIEF FUND 


to provide for the suffering amongst Jews in the 
Eastern War Zone during the coming winter. 
The relief provided includes food, clothing, 
shelter, medical aid, etc. The health of these 
poor sufferers has been undermined by what they 
have endured, and unless we can provide both 
food, clothing and shelter during the coming 
months thousands upon thousands will succumb. 


We look to each reader of this paper to 
help, if only in a small way, at this time of 
unparalleled difficulty and distress, 


ONE SHILLING WILL FEED 
FIVE PERSONS FOR ONE DAY 


There are millions of suffering Jews to be 
cared for. Your gift will be cordially welcomed, 
and may be sent either to the Manager of “ The 
Nation” or to the Hon. Secretary, Russian Jews 
Relief Fund, 122, George Street, Edinburgh. 
Christian Friends desiring to help may obtain 
collecting cards at the latter address. 





To every donor of 58. and upwards a copy of either “ How 
THE TuRK Makes Wak” or “THE JEWISH PROBLEM AND 
THE WORLD Wak,” both by Leon Levison, will be sent free 
of charge. These booklets are an enlightening exposure of 
what has happened and is happening in the East at the 
present time. 


NOW READY. A new and important book, “ THE JEW 
IN HISTORY,” by Leon Levison. Price 28. net, by post 
26. 4d. Can be had from Marshall Brothers Ltd., Publishers, 
47, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., or from the Hon. 
Secretary, Russian Jews Relief Fund, 122, George Street, 
Edinburgh. The profits from the sales go towards the Relief 
Fund. 
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critic is not necessarily to be a good novelist, and to be a 
good novelist or poet is not necessarily to be a good critic, 
just as to be a good grocer is not necessarily to be a good 
politician. 


Asa novel, “ The Buffoon ” is as hard on itself as it well 
could be. It is so old-fashioned that it actually goes back 
as far as the nineties! It is all talk and no story or char- 
acter, and is full of young exquisites who are “ sanguine 
and sensuous,” roll their cigarettes ‘‘ with exquisite nicety,”’ 
and remark, in conversing about prostitutes, “I am always 
drawn to the consumptive type.’’ “ The Buffoon”’ is indeed 
so preposterously old-fashioned that we cannot help feeling 
an antiquarian curiosity for it. And if one has the patience 
to hack a way through all the fantastic rubbish that trails 
about it like lianas, one is met with a certain harsh and 
acrid flavor of genuine pessimism which redeems it from 
commonplace Beardsleyese. Behind all its pose and 
pretentiousness, “The Buffoon’’ is really a _ fierce, 
vindictive, and, in its way, powerful assault upon the 
hypocrisy, greed for domination, duplicity, and unreality 
of the middle-class woman. Undoubtedly, it is an unpleasant 
and often a silly book, but its genuine bitterness, occa- 
sional brilliance, and sense of analysis, have a kind of 
tang that makes one’s patience reap a qualified reward. 
Why the author should have chosen these ludicrous young 
men as the mouthpieces of his invective, we cannot imagine. 


With Miss Canfield, we take ship for America, and 
wonder, as one has often wondered, at the curiosities of 
American fiction. It has become the habit to shrug the 
shoulders at the Americans in literature, partly, we suppose, 
because it is their habit to imitate all our mistakes and to 
idolize our dispossessed lions of letters. It is, we believe, 
the fashion in America to admire Mr. Ezra Pound as a 
great poet, not because Americans are honestly deluded that 
he is, but because they think we are! In letters they are 
really ‘the freshest people in the world, partly because they 
are so ingenuous and transparent, partly because of their 
comical awe of our damaged archangels, partly because of 
their audacities in the art of evoking the tear, or rather 
Niobe, all tears. Miss Canfield, for instance, writes a very 
tolerable short story; she thinks it out, plans it carefully, 
and makes her point well, even if she shouts rather than 
whispers it. But her sentiment! It is so terrific that it is 
like an extravagant parody. It is so provincial that she 
makes us think of America as an English cathedral town of 
1860; it is so damp that she makes us feel that her 
characters, like Poppa, must have bathed in milk every 
morning. No English novelist would have dared such 
altitudes. 


But “The Thirteenth Commandment”’ is much more 
interesting. It is, like many American novels, vastly too 
long (500 pages), and the words “dollars’’ and “ honey” 
occur so often that if one put them together in a line, they 
would stretch from Ealing Broadway some way towards 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Its idiom, ‘“‘Agh!’ Bayard 
gnarred,” its looseness of construction, its jaunty irrele- 
vance and lack of economy, its heroic lack of reticence in 
portraying the emotions, its breathlessness and vulgarity— 
these and many, many other items in a catalogue of mis- 
deeds might, if totted up, reach from — And yet it 
is an attractive book; it puzzles us to discover why. 
Partly because the author has so manifestly enjoyed 
himself writing it—he is irrepressibly devoted to his 
characters. Partly because, in spite of his absurdities, he 
is utterly incapable of any pomposity or affectation or cant. 
Partly because of his overwhelming energy and eagerness 
of spirit. Partly because, with a kind of sub-conscious 
artistic instinct, he has avoided making a hero or heroine 
of anybody. It is such a relief to find an American novelist 
laughing up his sleeve at those Tamberlaines of Finance to 
which so many of his contemporary and compatriot scrib- 
blers offer up their solemn sacrifices. The family which 
excites Mr. Hughes’s gaiety are the Kips—father and 
mother who stay at home in Cleveland and everlastingly 
bicker about money matters, and Bayard and Daphne. 
Bayard, a young business man in New York, marries his 








sultana Leila, who spends his money much faster than he 
can make it. Leila, indeed, spends something like £740 on 
clothes alone during the first month of her marriage. She 
takes every advantage of her husband’s grovelling sentimen- 
tality to exceed his income in purchases, to incite him to 
quarrel violently with her, and to get more out of him still 
through the lever of reconciliation. The really terrible 
thing about Leila and Bayard is that the author (how he 
does it with that naiveté of his we cannot guess) entirely 
succeeds in making them typical hum-drum people of New 
York. His method throws a baleful light on that city, which 
a more direct denunciation could never do. Nor are Bayard 
and Leila actually vicious. No, they are like children play- 
ing unconsciously some evil and destructive game. Daphne 
has more stuff in her. She comes up to New York to buy 
a trousseau, but is so jolted: by her lover, Clay Wimburn, 
spending every farthing of his savings in amusing her, and 
on being a spectator of Leila and Bayard’s financial differ- 
ences, that she makes up her mind to earn her own living 
and be independent of present father and future husband. 
She fails egregiously on the stage and at other trades and 
professions, until she makes a success of a shop for 
“ Boudoirwear.”” One of the many interesting things in 
this engaging book is the intimate picture it gives of New 
York life—so meaningless, ruthless, and pathetic. The 
war ruins Bayard, but soon sets him prosperously gambling 
on making munitions. There has always seemed to us to be 
something repellent in the Eastern American’s attitude to the 
war—in his way of combining a lofty superiority to European 
barbarism with a readiness to batten financially on it. But 
Mr. Hughes convinces us that this superiority is not 
mere hypocrisy—that the odd East-American psychology 
can be shocked at us and make money out of us at the same 
time without associating the two, without any incongruity. 
Verily, the most naive people in the world! That is indeed 
the author’s achievement. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Seven Years at the Prussian Court.” By Eviru KEEN. 
(Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Kren was for nearly seven years the paid com- 
panion to the Princess Margarethe, the sister of the German 
Empress, so that her gossip about the Prussian Court is 
more authentic than that retailed by most writers who 
have produced books of this type. In addition to anecdotes 
about the Kaiser and the Empress, she gives us sketches of 
Herr Ballin, Herr von Jagow, Admiral von Tirpitz, Count 
Zeppelin, Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, and others who have 
been intimate with the Kaiser or who have influenced his 
policy. Her description of the Kaiser’s temperament does 
not differ greatly from that revealed by other writers— 
volatile, impulsive, highly self-conscious, sensitive to the 
impression he makes upon the public mind, fond of religious 
observances, and subject to nervous attacks and moods of 
depression, though capable of getting through a great deal 
of work. The organization of the Kaiser’s correspondence, 
for example, is a huge business, and goes a long way to 
secure that his subjects will look at things from the angle 
that seems best to their Imperial ruler. Miss Keen gives 
some details, on the authority of Herr Goltzer and of a 
leaflet which was in her own possession, of an extraordinary 
institution for teaching Germans the art of stirring up 
sedition and rebellion and giving trouble to foreign Govern- 
ments. All the students are ex-Army officers, and Miss 
Keen’s leaflet stated that in every country there are men of 
some importance who are discontented with their Govern- 
ment, that these men are open to suggestion, and that it is 
always possible to foster or create an active discontent which 
would give great trouble to the Government of the country. 


* « ” 


“Social Life in England, 1750-1850.” 
JACKSON. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


By F. J. FOAKES 


Tue publication of this book will add nothing to the 
deserved prestige which the Lowell Lectures enjoy. It 
contains the course delivered by Mr. Foakes Jackson in 
Boston last March, and few readers will deny that its author 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 
provides for the stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
It is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional value in 
relieving the imsomnla and other undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 








promotes quict refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenburys’ | 


Diet is used in the leading Mespitais and Marsing Homes, and is 
of the greatest value for feeding our Weunded and Invaiid Soldiers 
and Saliors. It is quite dittinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 
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wet A Large Sample sent Free on request. <== 


@as™ In tins at 1/6,3/- and 6/- 


gee Made immediately by 
each of all Chemists. 


adding boiling water only 











Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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A mustard bath may make 
ou sleep when all else fails. 
The potent oils of the mustard 
restore and equalise the 
functions of the body and 
bring a desire for healthy 
sleep at the right time. Try 
it—to-night. 





Colman’s 
Mustard Bath ‘ic 


&.H.3. 
































The War Victims 

Relief Committee 

of the Society of 
Friends, 


after nearly two years of active service in 
relief of the sufferings of Non-Combatants 
caused by the devastating war now in progress 
in Europe, appeals to the General Public for 
extended financial support to enable it to 
continue and extend the work which it has 
in hand. 


It has already spent more than EIGHTY 
THREE THOUSAND POUNDS, 
mainly contributed by its own members, in 
succouring those who have been the most 
severely injured by the ruthless operations of 
the War, It continues its work in 


FRANCE, HOLLAND 
AND ELSEWHERE 


It has more recently entered on similar 
work in Russia, and has sent thither a Hospital 
Staff, with Doctors and Nurses, to the distant 
Government of Samara, in the south-east of 
European Russia, where a large number of 
Polish and other refugees are located. 


The need of help there has been found to be 
very great indeed, as the simplest forms of 
health preservation are neglected or unknown, 


The Committee has some 170 Helpers of 
both sexes spread over the different Countries 
served, the larger number being in France, with 
others in Holland, where Belgian Refugees still 
need their help. It now 


APPEALS 10 THE 
PUBLIC FOR 
CONTINUED SUPPORT, 


as its expenditure increases with the extension 
of the work. 


A comprehensive report may be obtained 
from the Hon, Secretary, Miss A, RUTH FRY, 
on application to the office of the Committee at 


ETHELBURGA HOUSE, 
91, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
Cheques may be sent to her at that address, 


from whence they will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 
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must have put some strain upon the patience which he tells us 
his audience showed in listening. Instead of anything like 
an adequate treatment of his subject, he furnishes some 
biographical facts and some commonplace and jejune 
criticism concerning a number of writers chosen on no other 
principle thari Mr. Foakes Jackson’s personal predilection. 
John Wesley, Crabbe, ‘“ Margaret Catchpole,”’ Gunning’s 
‘* Reminiscences of Cambridge,’’ ‘‘ The Creevey Papers,”’ 
Dickens, Thackeray, and sport as illustrated in “ Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’’ are the subjects of the lectures. 
In none of them have we found either original thought or 
skill in presenting familiar facts. The book is a disappoint- 
ment, whether regarded from the point of view of conception, 


plan, or execution. 


* * 


“The Craft of Silent Salesmanship.” 
TREGURTHA and J. W. FRinGs. (Pitman. 


Tuis book is described in its sub-title as ‘“‘ a guide to 
advertisement construction,’’ and its aim is to teach men 
of business how to write, plan, and prepare their own 
advertisements. It gives information about types and 
their display, the preparation of copy, the factors that 
make an effective advertisement, and the functions it is 
intended to perform. Until recently books of this class 
were produced only in the United States, but English 
readers will find the present volume an excellent introduc- 
tory text-book. It contains a bibliography that will be 
found useful by those who wish to make a more thorough 
study of the subject. 


* 


By C. MAXWELL 
3s. 6d. net.) 
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The Beck in the Citp. 


Apart from the Peace Notes and replies which lend them- 
selves to various interpretations, the Stock Exchange and 
the banking community have been occupied with preparations 
for the new loan which may come out at any time. On the 
strength of the announcement, the 44 per cent. War Loan 
has risen a couple of points on the expectation that it will 
be exchangeable into the new loan. There is some difference 
of opinion as to the advisability of a funding loan when 
the duration of the war is still so uncertain. The object, 
of course, of the Treasury is to get rid of as much floating 
debt as possible. It can hardly be supposed that there is a 
great deal of new money about. 


Tue Cost or War. 

War expenditures are rising very fast. In the begin- 
ning the cost to Great Britain alone was reckoned at 
£1,000,000 a day. It would not be fair, writes an American 
authority, to compare the present cost with that figure, for 
it took the war a good while to get really under way. Its 
proportions expanded enormously. In September, 1915, 
Mr. Asquith announced that the war expenditures of Great 
Britain were £3,500,000 a day. Those of France at the 
same time were estimated at £2,400,000 a day. Last summer 
Mr. McKenna said the war was costing £5,000,000 a day. 
Last month his successor, Mr. Bonar Law, said that for 
two months it had been costing Great Britain £5,700,000 
a day, and it is costing France at the present time 
£4,000,000. In September, 1915, the cost to Great Britain 
and France together was at the rate of £2,150,000,000 a 
year. It is now running at the rate of £3,550,000,000 a 
year. The increase 1s about 70 per cent. If it goes on 
increasing at that percentage the cost twelve months hence 
would be at the rate of £6,000,000,000 a year for Great 
Britain and France combined. A very large part of this 
increase is owing to the rise in prices. 


Tre Financiat Limit. 
No wonder Mr. Bonar Law, the new British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, said: “We eannot go on at this figure 


indefinitely.” That is not an expression of doubt, continues | 


the American writer in the New York “Tribune.” “It is 


the aspect in which the fact presents itself te a financial 








mind. The cost of the war has been rising as well to the 
enemy. It cannot go on indefinitely at this rate. At the 
very first finance said that such a war could not run more 
than a few months—say, at the most, six—for it would con- 
sume funds at a rate that would soon bankrupt the world. 
That was to say, there would be a financial limit to its 
duration. Now that it has run into the third year and funds 
are still forthcoming (though the cost is already more than 
anybody could have imagined), there is a fashion of saying 
that there is no financial limit to its life. But there is. 
Finance underestimated the resources of the world in avail- 
able wealth. People are much richer than they knew. 
Nevertheless, there are limits. In theory a people might 
continue at war, so long as they were able to feed, clothe, 
and arm themselves, without money at all. The Government 
might simply confiscate everything it needed and stop paying. 
In practice everything has to be paid for, even in Germany, 
because modern activities are too complex to be suddenly 
thrown back upon a primitive tribal basis. A Government 
may issue a decree confiscating food on the farms, but to 
get possession of it is a very different thing. The only 
practical way is to pay, and when a Government cannot pay, 
or when the people are unwilling any longer to accept the 
paper in which it pays, the financial structure collapses and 
the end is there.” All this is good sense and worth 
reflecting on. 


Lonpon Bankers’ CLEARINGS IN 1916. 


A year ago the returns issued by the London Bankers’ 
Clearing House showed a large decline on the previous year, 


for which the Town Clearing was responsible. The 1916 
figures are as follows :— 
(Million £) Increase. 
1916. £ 
Total ae Gag 15,275 41,867 
Town Clearing oe 12,529 +1,417 
Metropolitan Clearing 1,074 4+ 14 
Country Clearing , aa 1,872 4+ 305 


Thus, the continued absence of financial business, except 
on Government account, had no adverse effect on the figures, 
the cash displaced by the absorption of Treasury Bills and 
Exchequer Bonds partly offsetting this loss. The increase of 
prices is also reflected in the figures. A feature of the figures 
is the improved position of the country cheque clearing, in 
which the percentage to the grand total is now 12°2, as 
compared with 11°6 per cent. in 1915, and 93 per cent. in 
1914. The improvement in the Metropolitan Clearing is not 
so pronounced, and the percentage now stands at 7 per cent., 
as compared with 6°9 per cent. in 1915 and 5°8 per cent. in 
1914. There has been an absence of any exceptional days 
when large transactions have swollen the figures, but a 
steady advance in the average daily total indicates a con- 
stant flow of cash necessary to meet the demands of the 
market. The highest amount paid on one day in 1916 was 
£95,708,000, on July 3rd, which compares with the record 
of £131,042,000 held by October 30th, 1912. Records were 
broken in 1916 by both Metropolitan and Country Clearings. 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL. 

The report of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. for the year 
ended March 3lst last shows a net profit of £85,768, as 
compared with £90,431 a year ago. The dividend on the 
6 per cent. preference shares requires £60,000, and the 
balance carried forward is increased by £25,768 to £33,646. 
It will be remembered that the British Government obtained 
control of the company a few months before the war, and so 








far the transaction has not been a successful one for the 
British taxpayer. The previous report explained that the 
Pipe Line and Refinery were closed down for four and a-half 
| months owing to damage by Persiaa tribesmen, and a claim 
| against the Persian Government is now being adjusted. No 
| credit is taken for this in the trading account, but the 
| estimated amount to be recovered stands as an asset in the 
| balance-sheet at £160,000. The report, however, states that 
| a large section of the new 10-inch pipe line was completed 
in August last, and that the remainder is expected to be 
in operation within a few weeks. The wells for which 
supplies are being drawn are said to be giving satisfactory 
yields, while geological examination gives promise of further 
| productive areas for future development. 
LucELLUM. 





